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NEWS AND NOTES 








e@ Armistice in Palestine 

After 42 days of intensive negotiation under the 
chairmanship of Acting Mediator Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
Egypt and Israel signed an armistice on February 24. 
Thus fighting ended between two of the countries 
involved and the hope grew that this first positive 
achievement would soon lead to a final settlement 
of the Palestine problem. “This,” said Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, “is a good example of the kind 
of influence the United Nations is best fitted to exercise 
during the present severe tension in the world—that 
is to act as a mediating and conciliating influence for 
peace.” Congratulations to Egypt and Israel alike and 
praise for the Acting Mediator came from the Secre- 
tary-General and members of the Security Council. 
(See page 226). 

Even before the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agree- 
ment was signed, Trans-Jordan and Lebanon, re- 
sponding to the Acting Mediator’s invitation, had 
begun armistice negotiations with Israel. Saudi Arabia 
had replied that it would accept the decisions which 
had or might be adopted by the Arab League, and 
Iraq that it would accept armistice terms agreed upon 
by Palestine’s Arab neighbors. (See page 231). 


@ Israel Recommended for Membership 


The Security Council, on March 4, recommended 
Israel for admission to the Membership of the United 
Nations. Nine members voted in favor of Israel’s 
application. Egypt voted against, and the United 
Kingdom abstained. The recommendation will now 
go to the General Assembly at its resumed session 
in April. (See page 232). 


@ Indonesia 


The Commission for Indonesia reported to the 
Security Council on March 1 that the Netherlands 
and the Republic of Indonesia had failed to reach 
agreement on the establishment of an Interim Fed- 
eral Government for Indonesia; furthermore, that 
this had resulted from the failure of the Netherlands 
Government to accept the procedures of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of January 28. The Commission asked 
for instructions as to what its position should be with 
regard to an invitation to a round table conference 
at The Hague for “all interested parties.” The pur- 
poses of the conference, the Netherlands informed 
the Council, are to devise arrangements for an ac- 
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celerated transfer of sovereignty to an Indonesian 
Federal Government and for the simultaneous estab- 
lishment of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. It is 
also to draft agreements and make arrangements for 
the interim period. (See page 266). 


@Economic Development 

The Secretary-General is to prepare a compre- 
hensive program of technical aid to assist under- 
developed countries in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council on 
March 4. In preparing this report the Secretary- 
General is to consider methods of financing such a 
program (including special budgets) and ways of 
co-ordinating and executing it. Due attention is to 
be paid to questions of a social nature which directly 
condition economic development. The program will 
be prepared in consultation with the specialized 
agencies and will take account of the suggestions of 
Member governments. It is to be submitted to the 
next session of the Council. 

In a second resolution on the subject, the Council 
decided to report to the General Assembly session 
next September on constructive action to meet the 
most urgent problems of economic development. 


© Trusteeship Reports 

The custom of child marriages in Togoland is now 
dying out and is expected to have ceased altogether 
within a few years. This information was given to 
the Trusteeship Council by the Special Representa- 
tive of this British-administered Trust Territory, in 
response to one of many questions asked during the 
Council’s examination of the annual report on the 
Territory. This and scores of other questions illus- 
trate the detailed character of the Council’s examina- 
tion of administrative reports on Trust Territories. 
By completing its examination of the annual report 
on Western Samoa, Pacific Trust Territory under 
New Zealand administration, the Council had by 
March 2 considered five such reports as its current 
session. (See page 251). 

During its debates on African Trust Territories 
the Council has evinced especial interest in educa- 
tional advancement. At its meeting on March 1, it 
decided to set up a special committee charged with 
making an exhaustive study of educational expan- 
sion. 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Milestone to Peace in Palestine 


The Achievement of Egypt-Israel Armistice 


The long effort to bring peace to the Holy Land 
yielded its first positive achievement when, on Feb- 
ruary 24, Egypt and Israel signed an armistice. Di- 
rect negotiations under United Nations chairmanship 
had thus resulted in solving an obstinate military 
problem. It had also opened the prospect of a final 
settlement of the political problem in the near future. 


The story of this first happy episode in the Pales- 
tine question began in the first week of January. On 
the last day of that week, a Committee of the Security 
Council was to meet to consider what further mea- 
sures should be taken on the situation in the Negeb. 
Having considered the serious outbreak of hostilities 
in that area, the Council had on December 29 called 
once again for a ceasefire and a withdrawal of forces 
to previous positions. But, nearly nine days after this 
order the situation was still far from satisfactory. 
Then on January 6, the eve of the scheduled meet- 
ing, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, the Acting Mediator, in- 
formed the Council of a message he had just received 
from Egypt. 


The Egyptian Government proposed, in this cable 
to the Acting Mediator, a ceasefire beginning the 
next day, to be followed immediately by negotiations 
under United Nations chairmanship with the Israeli 
Government. 


“It is my view,” said Dr. Bunche on this hopeful 
opening, “that the discussions contemplated in this 
agreement should lay a firm basis for peace in the 
Southern sector.” 


The Acting Mediator immediately arranged to start 
the negotiations on January 11-12 on the Island of 
Rhodes. To this former headquarters of Count Berna- 
dotte lie flew soon after, there to welcome the two 
delegations. The: Egyptian delegation was headed by 
Colonel Mohammed Ibrahim Seif Ed-din and the 
Israeli delegation by Dr. Walter Eytan. Both of them 
had come with powers to negotiate and conclude an 
initial armistice agreement subject only to final rati- 
fication by their governments. Thus for the first time, 
the two sides sat down for direct negotiations, a fact 
which, as Dr. Bunche put it, gave the meetings “great 
and hopeful significance.” 

The delegations had not come, however, to hold 


a peace conference. The complicated political issues 
involved must be the subject of later negotiation by 
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the Governments, aided by the three-member Con- 
ciliation Commission which the Assembly established 
last December in the interest of achieving a “final 
settlement” of all outstanding questions. But in seek- 
ing an armistice at Rhodes, Dr. Bunche pointed out, 
“we are engaged in a peaceful endeavor and are un- 
questionably charting the road to peace.” 


“The lives of many people,” the Acting Mediator 
reminded the delegates at the opening meeting, “and 
indeed the peace of the Near East hang in the balance 
while you meet. The decisions you will be called upon 
to make in achieving agreement, therefore, are mo- 
mentous. You cannot afford to fail. You must suc- 
ceed. I have faith that you will succeed.” 


The Negotiations 


Then followed 42 days of almost continuous ses- 
sion. The procedure adopted was for Dr. Bunche to 
hold preliminary discussions separately with each dele- 
gation on each substantive item. Then informal meet- 
ings were arranged between the heads of the delega- 
tions and the Acting Mediator. And, when discussion 
on the item had reached an advanced stage, joint 
formal meetings of the two delegations were held. 


In the early stages, the negotiations went well, and 
Dr. Bunche could report that “excellent progress” 
was being made. On January 25, however, the Act- 
ing Mediator cabled the Secretary-General that “se- 
vere divergencies in viewpoint” between the two 
parties had developed. Differences over the implemen- 
tation of the Council’s resolution of November 4 — 
concerning troop withdrawal (and which had been 
largely responsible for the Negeb impasse in the past) 
— had first to be resolved before an armistice could 
be signed. 


At the same time, Dr. Bunche was able to report 
that the two Governments had confirmed the g:n- 
eral cease-fire agreement of January 7 as “a com- 
plete and enduring ceasefire between all elements of 
our military or para-military forces — land, sea and 
air — wherever located.” 


Then on January 24,, the first food and medical 
convoy supervised and escorted by the United Na- 
tions had entered Al Faluja, with supplies for the 
relief of the Egyptian military forces and some 3,000 
civilians. 
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Exactly one month later, on February 24, the Act- 
ing Mediator cabled the President of the Security 
Council that the armistice agreement between Egypt 
and Israel was signed that morning at Rhodes. 

This armistice agreement—consisting of a pream- 
ble, twelve articles, and three annexes—is largely 
given over to such matters as the demarcation of 
armistice lines, the demilitarization of certain areas, 
the exchange of prisoners.of war, and the reduction 
and withdrawal of troops. 

But these detailed provisions are preceded by four 
principles which both parties agree to observe fully 
during the armistice, “with a view to promoting the 
return of permanent peace in Palestine and in recog- 
nition of the importance in this regard of mutual 
assurances concerning the future military operations 
of the parties.” 

These principles—set forth in Article One—are: 


e The Security Council’s injunction against resort to 
military force in the settlement of the Palestine Ques- 
tion shall henceforth be scrupulously respected by 
both parties; 


e@ No aggressive action by the armed forces—land, 
sea, or air—of either party shall be undertaken, 


planned, or threatened against the people or the armed 
forces of the other. (The term “planned” in this con- 
text has no bearing on normal staff planning as gen- 
erally practised in military organizations) ; 


e The right of each party to its security and freedom 
from fear of attack by the armed forces of the other 


shall be fully respected; 


e@ The establishment of an armistice-by armed forces 
of the two parties is accepted as an indispensable step 
toward the liquidation of armed conflict and the res- 
toration of peace in Palestine. 


“A general armistice” between the armed forces of 
the two parties by land, sea and air is “hereby estab- 
lished” by Article Two, which then states that no ele- 
ment of the regular or non-regular forces of either 
party shall commit any hostile act against the forces 
of the other, or against civilians in territory controlled 
by that party. Nor shall there be any advance beyond 
the armistice demarcation line established by the 
agreement. 


Article Three provides for the withdrawal of Egyp- 
tian military forces in the Al Faluja area; the with- 
drawal to begin two days following signature, to be 


A general picture of Rhodes looking towards the Turkish mainland. The long building in the 
background is the Hotel des Roses, Headquarters of the Acting Mediator where the armistice 
agreement between Egypt and Israel was signed. The turret in the foreground is part of the 
medieval castle of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. (Wide World) 
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Typical scenes of the walled city of Rhodes, the population of which is almost entirely Greek. 
The ancient Roman pillar standing in the harbor is surrounded by caiques, familiar craft in 


the Aegean. (Acme, Wide World) 


beyond the Egypt-Palestine frontier, and to be under 
the supervision of the United Nations in accordance 
with a plan set forth as an annex to the agreement. 


In the following article, Article Four, the agreement 
also affirms certain “principles and purposes” concern- 
ing the implementation of the Security Council’s reso- 
lutions of November 4 and 16. In the first of these, the 
parties recognize the principle that under the truce 
ordered by the Council no military or political advan- 
tage should be gained. 


They then recognize that the basic purposes and 
spirit of the armistice would not be served by the 
restoration of previously held military positions or 
changes from those now held (other than as specifi- 
cally provided for in the armistice agreement) or by 
the advance of the forces of either side beyond exist- 
ing positions. 


Thirdly, non-military rights and claims in the area 
may be asserted and shall, at the discretion of the par- 
ties, be the subject of later settlement. The provisions 
of the agreement “are dictated exclusively by military 
considerations and are valid only for the period of 
armistice.” It is not the purpose of the agreement to 
establish, recognize, strengthen, or weaken or nullify 
in any way any territorial, custodial, or other rights, 
claims or interests which either party may assert in 
the Palestine area or any of its parts covered by this 
agreement. 
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The armistice demarcation line—which is delineated 
in detail in Article Six—“is not to be construed in any 
sense as a political or territorial boundary”; it is de- 
lineated without prejudice to the rights, claims, and 
positions of either party regarding the ultimate settle- 
ment of the Palestine Question. 

The basic purpose of the demarcation line is to 
delineate the line beyond which the armed forces of 
the parties cannot move, except in relation to the with- 
drawal of forces according to Article Three. 


The agreement states that its provisions cannot 
apply fully to all sectors of the total area involved 
because of “the proximity of the forces of a third 
party.” Pending the conclusion of an armistice agree- 
ment with that third party, those provisions of the 
agreement on reciprocal reduction and withdrawal of 
forces shall apply only to the western—and not to the 
eastern—front. (The second annex of the agreement 
defines what is meant by “western” and “eastern” 
fronts. ) 

In that area of the western front under Egyptian 
control, only Egyptian defensive forces may be main- 
tained. This injunction applies equally to the use of 
defensive forces by the Israelis in that area under their 
control. All other forces of both sides must be with- 
drawn to points set forth in the agreement. Similarly, 
certain designated areas are to be demilitarized. 


The exchange of prisoners of war is to be super- 
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vised and controlled throughout by the United Nations. 
The exchange of all such prisoners—belonging to the 
armed forces, regular or irregular—is to begin within 
ten days after the agreement is signed, and be com- 
pleted not later than 21 days afterwards. 


A plan for exchanging prisoners of war is to be 
formulated—in consultation with the appropriate 
military authorities—by the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. This Commission, set up to 
supervise the execution of the armistice agreement, is 
composed of seven members, of whom each party 
designates three while the chairman is the United 
Nations Chief of Staff or the Truce Supervision Organ- 
ization (or a senior observer officer designated by 
him). The decisions of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion are to be based to the greatest extent possible on 
the principle of unanimity (otherwise by a majority 
vote). 

All claims or complaints relating to the application 
of the agreement are to be referred immediately to the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, which is to take action 
through its observer and investigations machinery so 
as to effect an equitable and mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement. 

The armistice agreement—which became effective 
immediately upon being signed—is to remain in force 
until ‘a peaceful settlement between the parties is 


achieved.” However, the parties may by mutual con- 
sent revise the agreement. Again, in the absence of 
such mutual consent and after the agreement has been 
in effect for one year, either party may call upon the 
Secretary-General to convoke a conference of the two 
Governments to review, revise, or suspend any of the 
provisions of the agreement (other than those relating 
to the “principles” mentioned earlier and to the actual 
establishment of a general armistice). 


Should this conference fail to solve a point in dis- 
pute, either party may then bring the matter before 
the Security Council “on the grounds that this agree- 
ment has been concluded in pursuance of Security 
Council action toward the end of achieving peace in 
Palestine.” 


Reactions to Armistice Agreement 


Happy that the intensive efforts of the United Na- 
tions had at last yielded constructive results, Dr. 
Bunche congratulated the Egyptian and Israeli delega- 
tions on a “practical and workable” agreement. Imme- 
diately on receipt of the news, Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie hailed the agreement in cables to the Egyp- 
tian and Israeli Foreign Ministers as an important 
milestone in the extensive efforts of the United Nations 
to assist in finding a peaceful solution to the problem 
of Palestine.” Praising the patient and conciliatory 


Signing of the armistice agreement on February 24. The picture on the left shows the 
Egyptian delegation as its chief, Colonel Mohammed Ibrahim Seif Ed-Din, signs the document, 
with Colonel Kamel el Kahman (left) and Colonel Humil Sherrine looking on. The Isrceli 
delegation was headed by Dr. Walter Eytan, who is shown handing a copy of the agreement 
to Colonel Yigael Yadin, Chief of Operations of the Israeli Army. Wide World) 
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Reactions in Security Council 


President Alberto Y. Alvarez (Cuba): “I believe that 
this is not just a current, ordinary fact in the devel- 
opment of world relations. That is the reason why 
we can express great satisfaction in witnessing that 
this armistice . . . is a demonstration of the useful- 
ness and efficiency of the organization when good 
will guides those whose task it is to interpret the 
principles of the United Nations Charter.” 

Warren R. Austin (UNITED STATES): “This agree- 
ment is not only a milestone on the road to a settle- 
ment of the Palestine Question, but it is evidence of 
the willingness to implement the Security Council’s 
resolution, which augurs well for the future.” 

Arne Sunde (Norway): “The Norwegian delegation 
wishes . . . to express its deep satisfaction at the 
successful conclusion of the armistice negotiations 
between Egypt and Israel and at the spirit of good 
will and conciliation which has animated those 
deliberations.” 

Mahmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypt): “Egypt is very glad 
to have been able to give still another proof of its 
desire for peace, its respect for the Security Council, 
and its unfailing compliance with the Council’s 
resolutions.” 

Yakov A. Matix (U.S.S.R.): “. . . the U.S.S.R. dele- 
gation wishes to state that it notes this occurrence 
with considerable satisfaction. In taking note of this 
event, the U.S.S.R. delegation wishes to recall that 
since the first days, when this problem was brought 
up, it has maintained the position that the best way 
of settling disputes between the two peoples of 
Palestine was through the means of direct nego- 
tiations.” 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CuHinA): “In the long course of 
debate in this Council, as well as in the General 
Assembly, while delegations have had important 
differences of opinion, it appears to me that we have 
all without exception striven for a common objec- 
tive, namely, peace in the Near East and friendly 
relations among our Near Eastern friends.” 

General A. G. L. McNaughton (Canapa): “All those 
concerned indeed merit the approbation of this 
Council, and in particular the Acting Mediator, who 
has so effectively carried on the fine work of the late 
Count Bernadotte and to whom my Government 
wishes to pay special tribute.” 

Sir Terence Shone (UNITED KINGDOM): “... we wel- 
come the armistice agreement between Egypt and 
Israel. My delegation . . . hope that further armis- 
tice negotiations will soon be reached with Israel’s 
other neighbors.” 

Guy de la Tournelle (FRANCE): “This evolution has 
been due to the political wisdom of the Govern- 
ments concerned, to the devotion of Count Berna- 
dotte . . . and to the tenacity and successful work 
of Dr. Ralph Bunche, the Acting Mediator .. . 
whose efforts France has supported with all means 
at its disposal.” 
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attitude of both delegations during the strenuous weeks 
of negotiation, Mr. Lie said, “You and your Govern- 
ment have made a significant contribution to the cause 
of international peace.” 


Congratulations on the “grand job” done by Dr. 
Bunche and his hard-working staff at Rhodes were 
also cabled by the Secretary-General. “We know how 
exhausting your task must have been,” Mr. Lie added. 
“Everyone wishes to extend to you profound apprecia- 
tion of the most excellent way in which you have car- 
ried out your extremely difficult assignment.” 

Meeting the press on February 25—the day fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice—Mr. Lie pointed 
to the armistice as “a good example of the kind of 
influence the United Nations is best fitted to exercise 
during the present severe tension of the world—that is, 
to act as a mediating and conciliating influence for 
peace.” 

“Conciliation, mediation and compromise are slow 
work,” Mr. Lie continued, “but they are—in the long 
run—the only firm foundation of a peaceful world. 
The enforcement of peace has, of course, a place 
under the Charter. But lasting peace cannot be 
founded upon force. It has to be founded upon con- 
sent freely given and agreement voluntarily arrived at. 

“I think all men who believe in the achievement of 
real peace throughout the world—and especially all 





The Acting Mediator, Dr. Bunche, with Moshe 
Shertok, Israeli Foreign Minister. (UN20485) 
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The United Nations Acting 
Mediator, Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, signs the armistice 
agreement. At his left is his 
political adviser, Henri Vi- 
gier. (UN20836) 


who believe in working for a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict between the great powers—should take 
heart from what has been accomplished by mediation 
and conciliation on the Island of Rhodes—first by the 
late Count Folke Bernadotte, and from September by 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche.” 


New Negotiations 

“You also have our best wishes in the next phase 
of your task which all of us hope will be very short,” 
said Secretary-General Trygve Lie at the conclusion 
of his cable congratulating Dr. Bunche on the signing 
of the Israel-Egypt armistice. 

The next phase comprised the negotiations between 
Israel and other Arab states. To all of them, it 
may be recalled, Dr. Bunche had on January 30 ex- 
tended invitations for negotiations, looking towards 
armistice as recommended in the Security Council's 
resolution of November 16, 1948. Dr. Bunche had 
said that the Arab States themselves might decide 
whether to negotiate collectively or separately, and 
had suggested Rhodes as the meeting place. 

The first acceptance of this invitation came the next 
day from Israel, and on February 8 Trans-Jordan 
agreed to begin negotiations. That same day, Saudi 
Arabia cabled that it had “very loyally” carried out 
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the truce ordered by the Security Council, and had 
made sure that no aggressive act should violate it, 
adding that the Arab States in whose zones military 
operations had subsequently taken place had only 
defended themselves. Moreover, Saudi Arabian troops 
participating in the Palestine campaign did not consti- 
tute an independent front, and there was no reason 
therefore for the Government to enter into any nego- 
tiations “to conclude a new truce while the truce im- 
posed in July is still effective.’ Further, the reply 
stated, Saudi Arabia accepted the decisions which 
have already been adopted, or which may be adopted 
by the Arab League on the Palestine situation. 

Iraq replied on February 13 that the terms of 
armistice agreed upon by the Arab States which were 
neighbors of Palestine—namely Egypt, Trans-Jordan. 
Syria, and Lebanon—would be acceptable. 


Meanwhile, plans for armistice negotiations between 
Israel and Trans-Jordan went ahead even while the 
Egyptian-Israeli talks were in their final stages. A 
seven-member Trans-Jordan delegation, headed by 
Colonel Ahmed Sidgi El Jundi, arrived in Rhodes 
on February 28. The Israeli delegation was headed by 
Reuben Shiloah, and the negotiations opened on 
March }. 
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Israel’s Membership Application 


Security Council Makes Favorable Recommendation to Assembly 


The Security Council recommended Israel for Mem- 
bership in the United Nations on March 4. 

The new state first applied to become a Member on 
November 29, 1948. The Council considered the mat- 
ter in Paris in December, but took no positive action. 
On February 24, Israel requested renewed considera- 
tion in order that the General Assembly might be able 
to take a decision at the second part of its third regu- 
lar session in April. The question was therefore taken 
up by the Council again on March 3 and 4. 

Recalling that in December the French delegation 
had proposed a postponement, Guy de la Tournelle 
said that the formerly critical situation had changed, 
and France now favored Israel’s admission. 

Warren R. Austin, of the United States, also urged 
favorable action, but Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, sup- 
ported by Arne Sunde, of Norway, suggested that the 
usual practice should be followed of referring the 
application to the Council’s Committee on the Ad- 
mission of New Members. 


Egypt Objects 


That was the least that the Council should do, 
said Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, of Egypt, who felt that 
the application should have been discarded as coming 
from a body with “a long, continued, and persistent 
record of disobedience” of the Council and of defiance 
of the Council, the whole United Nations, and the 
civilized world. This was a Zionist state, he asserted, 
which had no definite territory of its own and no 
definite frontiers. More than two-thirds of the lawful 
people of Palestine had been driven from their homes. 

Mr. Austin, however, and Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., argued that there was no need to delay the 
matter further by referring it to the Committee, which 
had already considered the application in Paris. 

The question of referral to the Committee was then 
put to vote. Four members were in favor, 3 against, 
and there were 4 abstentions. The President, Dr. 
Alberto Y. Alvarez, of Cuba, then ruled that the 
matter would be dealt with by the Council itself. 
Thereupon what Dr. Tsiang termed “a wrangle on pro- 
cedure” ensued concerning the President’s ruling 
which, however, was not formally challenged. The 
Council therefore proceeded to discuss the substance 
of the application at the next meeting on March 4. 
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Stating the United Kingdom position at this meet- 
ing, Sir Terence Shone noted with satisfaction the im- 
provement in the situation in Palestine and sympa- 
thized generally with Israel’s desire to obtain admis- 
sion to the United Nations. However, he said, his 
Government would require clarification on two points 
before deciding how to vote on the application. 

The first of these was on the Israeli Government’s 
attitude to the Assembly’s recommendations for the 
internationalization of the whole area of Jerusalem. 
One of the Conciliation Commission’s tasks was to 
recommend how this internationalization should be 
carried out, he said, yet responsible Israeli representa- 
tives, including the Prime Minister himself, had stated 
that part of Jerusalem at least—the non-Arab area— 
must be incorporated in the Israeli state. 

The second point on which the United Kingdom 
Government would require clarification concerned the 
Israeli Government’s recognition of its obligations with 
regard to the Arab refugees. The United Nations had 
recommended that these refugees should be allowed 
to return to their homes in Israel or should receive 
compensation. 

This was one of the most distressing and important 
questions resulting from events in Palestine, Sir Ter- 
ence said. Despite relief work being carried out by 
the United Nations—to which the Government of the 
United Kingdom had so far been the largest con- 
tributor—these refugees were still dying in hundreds 
and were likely to continue to do so until some further 
decisive action could be taken to help them. Israel’s 
responsibility with regard to the refugees was recog- 
nized by the Assembly, and the United Kingdom hoped 
that Israel would recognize these obligations. The 
Israeli Government’s stand on the matter at present, 
however, was not sufficiently clear. 


United Kingdom to Abstain 


The United Kingdom, Sir Terence said, would not 
use its privileged vote in the Council to block the 
admission of any state which obtains the required 
majority. Therefore, in the circumstances, it would 
have no alternative now but to abstain. If there should 
be further improvement and clarification before the 
Assembly resumes, the United Kingdom might be able 
to adopt a more favorable attitude. 
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The Canadian, Cuban, and Norwegian representa- 
tives said that they would vote for the application, 
while Mahmoud Bey Fawzi reiterated Egypt’s objec- 
tions. For once, he said, he would have liked at long 
last to see the “veto” power—in this case by the United 
Kingdom—used in favor of good judgment and fore- 
sight. If the Council decided by a majority vote to 
recommend Israel, his delegation and his country 
would “entirely wash their hands of such an act.” 

Mr. Austin then presented a draft resolution to 
record the Council’s decision that “Israel is a peace- 
loving state and is able and willing to carry out the 
obligations” of the Charter and accordingly to recom- 
mend it for admission. 


U.S.S.R. Position 


Mr. Malik, followed by Vassili A. Tarassenko, of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., then endorsed the application. 
The Soviet representative restated the view of his dele- 
gation, that the Jewish and Arab peoples of Palestine 
have equal right to independence and national exist- 
ence, to freedom from outside control, and to inde- 
pendent governmental structure. 

But outside forces—including colonial and oil 
interests in the United Kingdom and United States, the 
Aramco Corporation, and the “notorious United King- 
dom puppet,” King Abdullah, of Trans-Jordan—had 
prevented implementation of the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation for independent Arab and Jewish states in 
Palestine. Thus, he said, the problem was still before 
the Council, which must prevent those forces from 
continuing to incite Arabs against Jews and Jews 
against Arabs. 

Those outside forces were casting covetous eyes on 
the oil wealth of the Middle East, while international 
military groups allied with them were looking at the 
Near and Middle East as a strategic base—a spring- 


board for new aggressive designs and wars for wreck- 
ing world peace and security and thus the United 
Nations as a whole. Because an armistice agreement 
had been reached between Egypt and Israel, the Coun- 
cil should not say that everything was all right. 

Commenting on Sir Terence Shone’s doubts, Mr. 
Malik said that members were well aware that the 
Provisional Government, and now the Government of 
Israel, had loyally complied with decisions of the 
United Nations and of the Security Council relating to 
the Palestinian problem. 

He argued that it was no use tying up the Jerusalem 
problem with the question of the admission of Israel, 
for clearly it was the Conciliation Commission’s job 
to make recommendations concerning that problem. 

Furthermore, why shift the blame for the existence 
of the Arab refugee problem to the shoulders of Israel? 
Obviously the outside forces were responsible for it. 
Only if there were a peaceful settlement of the Pales- 
tine question could this problem of refugees be solved. 


Voting 


Nine members of the Council then voted in favor 
of recommending Israel. Egypt voted against, and the 
United Kingdom abstained. 

When the President announced that the United 
States draft resolution had therefore been adopted, he 
explained that, according to the established practice of 
the Council, the abstention of one permanent member 
does not, despite the rule of unanimity of the perma- 
nent members, invalidate an affirmative vote. 

Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, and Mahmoud Bey 
Fawzi expressed doubts that the Council had a right 
to modify the Charter in this way, while Mr. Malik, 
like the, President, drew attention to the fact that this 
procedure was the established practice of the Council. 





Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 


Commission’s Working Committee to Formulate Proposals 


The Commission for Conventional Armaments 
held its first meetings in 1949 on February 15 and 
23 to consider a resolution passed by the General As- 
sembly on November 19, 1948, concerning the regu- 
lation and reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces under the item entitled: “Prohibition of 
the atomic weapon and reduction by one-third of the 
armaments and armed forces of the permanent mem- 
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bers of the Security Council.” 

The Assembly had trusted that, in carrying out its 
plan of work, the Commission would “devote its first 
attention to formulating proposals for the receipt, 
checking, and publication, by an international organ 
of control within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, of full information to be supplied by Member 
states with regard to their effectives and their conven- 
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tional armaments.” The Security Council transmitted 
this resolution to the Commission “for action accord- 
ing to its terms.” 

Most of the Commission’s first meeting on Feb- 
ruary 15 was taken up with a discussion concerning 
the title of the Assembly’s resolution. Although none 
of the substance of the original Soviet proposal pre- 
sented to the Assembly was adopted, the title of the 
resolution remained the same. This gave rise to some 
questions, but no decision was reached. 


United States Proposal 


Frederick H. Osborn, of the United States, then 
submitted a draft resolution to instruct the Commis- 
sion’s Working Committee (a Committee of the 
Whole) to undertake, as a first task, the formulation 
of the proposals for the receipt, checking, and pub- 
lication of information envisaged in the Assembly’s 
resolution. 

The only speakers on this motion at the meeting 
on February 23 were Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
and Vassili A. Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

Although two years had elapsed since the Com- 
mission first met, said Mr. Malik, no progress had 
been achieved towards a solution of any of the prob- 
lems involved because of the attitude of the United 
States and United Kingdom delegations. From the 
outset they had opposed any reduction of armaments 
and armed forces as well as any prohibition of atomic 
weapons, he charged. ‘ 

The “empty and fruitless” resolution before the 
Commission, said Mr. Malik, contained only two im- 
portant provisions. First, there was a recommenda- 
tion to the Council to pursue the study of the regula- 
tion and reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces, but it omitted all reference to the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and thus departed from 
the 1946 Assembly resolution, which had stated the 
necessity for such prohibition. The second point did 
not contain a single recommendation; it merely 
“trusted” that the Commission would devote its first 
attention to formulating proposals for the receipt, 
checking, and publication of information with regard 
to effectives and conventional armaments, but de- 
liberately passed over in silence the important ques- 
tion of information on the atomic weapon. 

The present United States draft resolution, Mr. 
Malik continued, should be considered by the Com- 
mission in the light of the Anglo-American policy 
which, he said, was aimed at undermining the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon. It completely ignored the provision in the 
Assembly resolution that the Council should continue 
to study the question of the regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces with a view to obtain- 
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From Assembly Resolution 


The General Assembly resolution also “invites 
the Security Council to report to it no later than its 
next regular session on the effect given” to the 
recommendation contained in the resolution “with 
a view to enabling it to continue its activity with 


regard to the regulation of armaments in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles defined by 
the Charter,” and invites all nations in the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments to co- 
operate to the utmost of their power in the 
attainment of the objectives mentioned in the 


resolution. 





ing concrete results as soon as possible, and focused 
attention on the minor problem of collecting informa- 
tion on conventional armaments and armed forces 
only. 
Mr. Malik charged that the governing circles of the 
United States were interested only in collecting, 
through the United Nattions and under the pretext of 
an Assembly resolution, as much information as pos- 
sible on the armaments and armed forces of all the 
countries of the world, especially the U.S.S.R. and 
the new democracies, while still withholding their 
own information regarding atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Union, however, continued to in- 
sist that the Commission, in conformity with its tasks 
and powers, should begin immediately to prepare 
concrete measures for the reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, including: the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon. As part of that task, the Commis- 
sion should collect full data regarding armaments and 
armed forces of all types, including the atomic weapon. 
The U.S.S.R. delegation in the Security Council had 
proposed a program of concrete measures for achiev- 
ing those ends. It was ready to take the most active 
part in the preparation of honest and equitable 


measures. 


U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R. Opposed 


Endorsing these views, Mr. Tarassenko also said 
that his delegattion would vote against the United 
States proposal which he believed would only hamper 
the work of the Commission and might become a 
serious obstacle to progress. 

On the vote being taken, the United States motion 
to instruct the Working Committee to formulate the 
proposals envisaged by the Assembly was adopted 
by 9 votes to 2. 

On the proposal of the Chairman, Dr. Jose Arce, 
of Argentina, it was agreed that the Working Com- 
mittee, the membership of which was to remain un- 
changed, would be convened by the Chairman at a 
date in March. 
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The Shape of World Economy 


Facts, Trends and Views in Council Debate 


A five-day discussion was touched off in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council when it took up the world 
economic situation. As background, the Council had 
before it the Secretariat’s report on “Major Economic 
Changes in 1948” and a complementary report of 
the Secretary-General on “National and International 
Action to Achieve or Maintain Full Employment and 
Economic Stability.” 

The debate, which at times tended to follow eco- 
nomic-political lines, for the most part centred about 
the interpretation of the reports in terms of various 
present-day economies. 

What most concerned the speakers were: To what 
extent is the world recovering economically from the 
effects of war and what is the rate of recovery in the 
different regions? What conclusions may be drawn 
from inflationary and deflationary trends as to the 
immediate future? 

The ‘sharpest clash of opinions developed between 
spokesmen for Eastern Europe’s completely planned 
economies and representatives of Western Europe 
and the United States. In this, the familiar Marshall 
Plan controversy received fresh impetus by reference 
to the documents and data submitted. 

Members considered post-war recovery in terms of 
the food situation; industrial production; standards 
of living, including consumer purchasing power; in- 
flation and deflation; and world trade. Since world 
trade includes all the other components and its index 
figures had declined in 1947 and 1948, exceptional 
attention was given to it (see article on page 239). 
There were references to unemployment as part of 
the general world picture, but some representatives 
said that unemployment did not and could not arise 
in their economies. 


Food 

The Secretariat report expressed cautious optimism 
in, regard to the world food situation which, it warned, 
had improved considerably but only because of good 
harvest conditions which might not prevail in the next 
crop season. 

In this connection, W. B. Sutch (NEW ZEALAND) 
said that although 1948 was a good year for harvests 
and agriculture in general, distribution was worse 
than in the prewar years. Besides, a good harvest 
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does not imply permanent recovery; at the same 
time, under-nourishment is widespread. There is 
danger, he said, of deficit countries depending heavily 
on food supplies from areas—especially the United 
States—where weather may cause violent fluctuations 
in production; also, buying food in North America 
calls for dollars. A partial solution is to increase 
greatly the domestic production in many areas and 
at the same time to improve agricultural methods and 
marketing techniques. 

Pierre Mendes-France (FRANCE) recalled that 
FAO, two years ago, predicted that a relative abun- 
dance of foodstuffs might develop for a limited period, 
in which case surpluses might appear in relation to 
the limited purchasing power of the population. If 
as a result of declining prices, farmers were induced 
to restrict production, a new shortage would emerge, 
aggravated by the growth of population. It is essen- 
tial therefore, he said, to consolidate the progress 
achieved in the production of foodstuffs and to take 
swift steps to ensure markets and stable prices. 

Referring to the tendency of international trade 
in certain basic foodstuffs to be directed toward hard 
currency countries, Dr. Carl L. Iversen (DENMARK) 
said that one of the Council’s most urgent tasks was 
to examine the possibility of restoring international 
economic balance, not in a narrow static sense, but 
in a dynamic and progressive manner, as envisaged 
by the FAO report. 

Both the representative of Poland, Juliusz Katz- 
Suchy, and the representative of the U.S.S.R., S. K. 
Tsarapkin, remarked on the recovery of agriculture 
in their countries and its expansion over prewar levels. 
Mr. Katz-Suchy stated that agricultural production 
per inhabitant in Poland is now ten per cent more 
than before the war. Among the large number of 
products never before manufactured in Poland, which 
are now being produced in considerable quantities or 
planned for mass production, are trucks, tractors, and 
harvesters. 

In spite of unfavorable weather conditions in the 
Volga area, said Mr. Tsarapkin, the grain harvest in 
the entire U.S.S.R. in 1948 was near the 1940 figure, 
and the average grain yield per hectare has outstripped 
the prewar yield. Increase in agricultural production 
has resulted in an improvement in livestock, he said, 
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and agricultural undertakings are being better and 


better equipped. During 1948 they received from 
the state three times as many tractors and twice as 
many motor vehicles and agricultural machines as in 
1940. Vast improvements in soil conservation and 
crop rotation are being undertaken by the collective 
farmers, he declared. 


Industrial Production 


The Economic Report had drawn attention, said 
the Australian representative, James Plimsoll, in open- 
ing the discussion, to the big increase in production 
in some countries and the lag in others. Another 
striking feature, he observed, was the recovery in 
Western Europe due to the generosity and remarkable 
foresight of the United States. The main problem 
regarding production, as he saw it, is not to reach 
prewar levels but to increase the standard of living 
throughout the world. This can be done in three 
ways: (1) by improving production through technical 
skill and by seeing that production in every country 
is related to the capital available; (2) by more capital 
investments; and (3) by studying the need for some 
inducement to countries able to expand production. 
Private investments, he said, can help substantially 
in the development of certain regions, and every effort 
should be made to increase them. 
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In a general survey of world economy, especially 
in Europe, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, contrasted 
the economic situation of capitalist countries in 1948 
with that of the socialist countries of Eastern Europe. 

Capitalist countries, said Mr. Katz-Suchy, have re- 
gained their prewar level of industrial production, but 
have either made no further progress or have begun 
to decline. Considering increases in population, the 
per capita production of Western Europe is lower 
than in 1937. In countries with planned economies, 
with progressive organization of industry, production 
in 1948 increased considerably over that of the pre- 
war years. 

In support of this contention, Mr. Katz-Suchy cited 
the case of Poland: industrial production increased 
by more than 30 per cent between the end of 1947 
and the end of 1948; by that date it exceeded the 
production level of 1937 by 50 per cent. Industrial 
production per inhabitant in 1948 was twice as great 
as it was in 1937. Further, by the end of 1948 in 
Poland, the purchasing power of the average worker 
was ten per cent higher than before the war. The 
recent abolition of rationing and the wage reform 
resulted in another increase in real wages amounting 
to ten per cent. In capitalist countries, on the other 
hand, the working classes did not benefit from in- 
creases in production; the cost of living actually had 
increased, and the year 1948 was marked by increas- 
ing unemployment. Nineteen Forty-Eight, said Mr. 
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Katz-Suchy, was marked by the success of Socialist 
planning and international co-operation in the social- 
ist countries, and the absence of genuine planning 
and international co-operation in the capitalist coun- 
tries. The economic ills of Western Europe he attrib- 
uted mainly to the effects of the Marshall Plan. 


The Marshall Plan, in the view of the Polish rep- 
resentative, was not conceived as a real program of 
economic aid; it was preponderantly a political pro- 
gram operating with economic elements and with a 
political, strategic, and economic purpose. It was 
dictated by certain monopolistic groups to the detri- 
ment of the countries concerned, he declared. A 
parallel feature of 1948 was the United States policy 
of retarding the development of under-developed 
countries. Under the Marshall Plan, too, the United 
States was attempting to rebuild Western Germany 
as a centre of economic power, Mr. Katz-Suchy as- 
serted. 


"Two Alternatives” 


Intimating that recent trends in the United States 
are a portent of a severe economic crisis in the future, 
Mr. Katz-Suchy said that the remedies envisaged by 
United States business circles lay in the restoration of 
a “war economy.” The report to the Council, he 
argued, showed clearly that there are two alterna- 
tives before the world: to counter economic difficul- 
ties by increasing armaments, military alliances, con- 
cessions to private capital, and the breach of economic 
relations with Eastern Europe; or to promote inde- 
pendent economic development. The latter alterna- 
tive, he concluded, means a Europe with a balanced 
economy that will benefit the economy in other parts 
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of the world, and, in particular, in the under-developed 
areas and ensure peaceful development towards a 
higher standard of living. 

The Polish viewpoint was supported by S. K. 
Tsarapkin (U.S.S.S.R.), who maintained that Mar- 
shall Plan aid has prevented the development of in- 
dustry and has made the Marshall Plan countries 
slaves of United States industrial monopolies. In 
Italy, Western Germany, and Japan, industrial pro- 
duction is being strangled by the United States to 
create a keener demand for the products of its home 
industry, he said. 

By contrast to the situation in capitalist countries, 
Mr. Tsarapkin stated that as a part of the postwar 
Five-Year Plan, Soviet industry in 1948 increased 
27 per cent over 1947 levels, and prewar levels had 
been reached in 1947 and surpassed by 18 per cent 
in 1948. The Soviet Union in 1948 had stepped up 
new construction, and increased crop yields per acre 
and the number of tractors and modern tools on the 
farms. In three years more than four thousand gov- 
ernment industrial undertakings were established or 
reconstructed, and transport service was also greatly 
improved. In the U.S.S.R. and in Eastern Europe 
a constant development of industrial production as 
well as an improvement in the well-being of the popu- 
lation could be noted in 1948. 


Answer of the United States 


Speaking for the United States, Willard Thorp 
stated that in reluctantly replying to charges of the 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. and Poland, he would 
merely use their confused statements and not once 
again reaffirm United States policy. 

Among other things, the Council was told, said Mr. 
Thorp, that the United States was dumping goods in 
Europe and that the devaluation of the French franc 
was ordered in Washington. It must be a new method 
of dumping, he observed—to make United States 
goods more expensive in Europe and French goods 
cheaper in the United States. It was charged that 
the United States was dismantling German factories 
and was not carrying out the terms of reparation in 
Germany, but the United States was also accused of 
rebuilding Western Germany. 

Percentages of production in the Soviet Union 
could appear spectacular when the starting point of 
production was low. Such a criterion had no value 
when applied to mature economies in well developed 
countries. The quality and cost of production was 
the true test. 

It is indisputable that the United States economy 
has made great progress and has provided a high 
standard of living for the people, he said. It is based 
on freedom, initiative, and the spirit of invention. 
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Totalitarian economies may be able to make the 
greatest progress in a relatively short period but, in 
the long run, free economies achieve better results 
because they’ alone allow the individual to express 
himself and to make the greatest contribution to 
society. 

In replying to the accusations of the Soviet and 
Polish representatives, C. P. Mayhew (UNITED KING- 
DOM) stressed that the Secretariat report did not con- 
tain any statistics about the economy of the U.S.S.R., 
which was also the case in the previous year. The 
Soviet Union representative, he remarked, stated that 
the standard of living of workers in the United King- 
dom had fallen in 1948; it would be interesting to 
compare the number of hours that a man would 
have to work in the United Kingdom and in the 
U.S.S.R. in order to obtain certain essential articles. 

As to the allegation that the Marshall Plan was 
an instrument of imperialism, said Mr. Mayhew, in 
actual fact, the Plan was essential to the economic 
reconstruction of Western Europe. Without Amer- 
ican help, the United Kingdom would never have 
been able to carry out its reconstruction efforts. 


Importance of ERP Aid 


These efforts were detailed in an earlier speech 
of Mr. Mayhew in which he emphasized the impor- 
tance of ERP aid to his country. It was true, he 
said, that the volume of goods shipped to the United 
Kingdom in 1948 represented only three per cent of 
the total value of the goods and services available to 
that country in 1948, but that three per cent was the 
critical marginal quantity that permitted it to con- 
tinue production at current high levels. Without 
those goods the United Kingdom would have had to 
turn more of its production over to home consump- 
tion and export, and would thus have been quite 
unable to continue its great capital investment pro- 
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gram. To describe aid from the United States, as 
some had tried to do, as enslaving was ridiculous, in 
his opinion. On the contrary, it was enabling the 
United Kingdom to win its way back, through high 
production, to complete economic independence, and 
in particular to complete economic independence 
from the United States. The United States did not 
want a dependent Britain; it wanted that country to 
have a healthy independent economy, he declared. 


Economic and Social Advances 


Stressing the social and economic advances of his 
country, Mr. Mayhew stated that its total industrial 
output in 1948 was 20 per cent higher than before 
the war, and its total agricultural output 25 per cent 
higher. Social advances achieved since the war— 
broadened education, an unexampled system of na- 
tional insurance, town planning, and the like—are 
an integral part of the country’s economic develop- 
ment. In conclusion, Mr. Mayhew said that it is 
no longer opportune to speak of the “recovery” of 
the United Kingdom; that is a stage which his country 
has long passed. The Government is no longer con- 
tent to expect prewar standards in the economic and 
social field; it has undertaken a completely new eco- 
nomic and social experiment. 

The Marshall Plan was warmly defended by the 
representative of France, Pierre Mendes-France, who 
also foresaw material benefits from the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. 

Mr. Mendes-France commented that there is a re- 
semblance between the problem of the reconstruc- 
tion of war-devastated countries and that of under- 
developed regions. His delegation for its part was 
convinced of the necessity of helping to develop un- 
der-developed countries, for it saw in that a means 
of raising the level of world consumption. 

(Continued on page 245) 
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Prospects of Trade 


Council Considers Obstacles to Expansion 


A recurrent theme in much of the discussion of 
the world economic situation in the Economic and 
Social Council was the need for expanding world 
trade. As the French representative, Pierre Mendes- 
France, put it: the difficulties caused by the obstacles 
fettering international trade and payments are the 
most serious problem of 1948-49, just as the scarcity 
of basic products and bottlenecks were the problem 
of 1946-47, and the scarcity of foodstuffs that of 
1947-48. 


The statement of Mr. Mendes-France was in con- 
nection with a question he raised regarding symptoms 
of deflation noted in the report. In the past, he said, 
governments as a result of economic crises erected 
customs barriers and took measures to protect their 
currency. But today, even before a crisis has oc- 
curred, the economic barrier is tighter than it has 
been for many decades. What then will it be after 
a deflationary crisis? 


Pointing out that production levels generally ex- 
ceed those of the ptewar years, and some are consid- 
erably higher, he drew attention to the fact that the 
figures for external trade have not reached the prewar 
level, in spite of a considerable rise in exports from the 
United States. Moreover, there has been a lack of 
equilibrium which in the case of most countries takes 
the form of a considerable deficit in the balance of 
payments. The “dollar scarcity” too produces a dis- 
equilibrium in the exchange between the United 
States and almost all other countries. 


Gains of French Economy 


This situation has been recently improved, said 
Mr. Mendes-France, thanks to the aid of the Marshall 
Plan and the establishment of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation. The French econ- 
omy shows that Marshall Plan aid has borne fruit, 
and France cannot forget the fact. But external aid 
can only be temporary and its aim is to enable coun- 
tries to recover their economic independence. For that 
reason, it is necessary to develop international ex- 
changes so that those countries may receive through 
international trade what they are at present receiving 
as gifts. With the disappearance of gold reserves and 
the exhaustion of foreign holdings, bringing about 
the inconvertibility of currencies, barter agreements 
have become common, he declared, and the system 
of bilateral agreements prevails. 
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But efforts are also being made, stressed Mr. 
Mendes-France, to conclude multilateral agreements 
and to study means for promoting exchanges between 
Eastern and Western Europe otherwise than by bi- 
lateral agreements. 


The problem of the re-establishment of equilibrium 
of the balance of payments, he maintained, is tied 
in with the problem of production and reconstruction. 
When a country or countries have to reduce their 
imports, it is because they do not produce enough 
foodstuffs or other commodities which other coun- 
tries need. Countries suffering from a dollar scarcity 
must develop their imports from countries other 
than those in the dollar area. They must in short pro- 
duce commodities needed by Europe, in exchange 
for which they would receive from Europe, at normal 
prices, the manufactured goods they require. Europe 
therefore must create a collective European market, 
comparable to the American one, by specialization 
of production, rational organization, and the lower- 
ing of its cost prices. 

Arguing against any method of economic contrac- 
tion, self-sufficiency, or “autarchy,” Mr. Mendes- 
France concluded that inflation can be finally over- 
come only by the development of production; defla- 
tion, on the other hand, can only be avoided by 
flexible and combined action to sustain the demand 
for labor. The fundamental equilibrium, in his view, 
can only be restored by increased exchanges. 


Australian Proposal 


Expanding world trade, said James Plimsoll (Aus- 
TRALIA), is the only way to raise the standard of 
living of the peoples of the world. In some countries. 
he observed, there are at present production surpluses 
—as, for example, in sugar and cotton—a fact that 
seems paradoxical in view of the scarcity of many 
raw materials and foodstuffs from whtich the world 
has suffered during the last few years. Such a situa- 
tion could be met, he felt, if various importing and 
exporting countries should agree to grant each other 
certain essential reciprocal guarantees: suitable agree- 
ments to guarantee markets to the exporting coun- 
tries and goods to the importing countries. Long-term 
agreements on essential products would diminish 
economic cycles by guaranteeing a stable income to 
primary producers. 


Mr. Plimsoll commented further on the report’s 
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reference to new trade patterns which are appearing 
as old traditional patterns disappear. Far Eastern 
countries, for example, which formerly exported 
foodstuffs, today are obliged to import foods. The 
role played by lack of “hard” currencies must be 
realized, he said. Whether the new trade patterns 
are permanent or not cannot at present be deter- 
mined, but his delegation supported the Secretariat’s 
suggestion that a detailed study of world trade move- 
ments should be undertaken. Mr. Plimsoll referred 
to Australia’s efforts to ease the position of the United 
Kingdom in inter-European settlements. He thought 
also that the development of commercial exchanges 
between Western and Eastern Europe would be 
beneficial to all. 


Trade Barriers Call for Study 


The Danish representative, Dr. Carl L. Iversen, 
agreed that a study of international trade should 
be undertaken, with the co-operation of all the com- 
missions and specialized agencies concerned, espe- 
cially as the report to the Council stated that there 
was no clear indication of the pattern of trade that 
would emerge after the prevailing strain on interna- 
tional payments had subsided. An attempt should be 
made, he said, to form some idea of the nature of 
that pattern in order to be able to examine national 
plans in their true perspective and to judge whether 
the progress achieved and the projects for develop- 
ment will bring world economy nearer to balance or 
further from it. Further, once the Council formed 
an opinion concerning the future international eco- 
nomic order, it must consider how that order should 
be brought about. An essential point in a study of 
barriers to trade exchanges would be to clarify the 
possible effects of a reform of exchange rates, in- 
cluding the feasibility of revaluing the American 
dollar, on the restoration of international balance. 
The possibility and importance of creating a new 
international! capital market should also be considered. 


Factors of Inflation 


Mr. Iversen discounted some of the speculations 
regarding the effects of an American deflationary 
period on trade with Europe. It probably would mean 
lower prices of raw materials, a lessening of the 
dollar shortage, and reduction of Europe’s inflation- 
ary trends that have been marked by nominal in- 
crease in European wages and salaries. Adverse 
effects, on the other hand, might be reduced imports 
to the United States, with an aggravated dollar short- 
age. In any event, it is important, he felt, for the 
Secretariat to continue to follow inflationary and 
deflationary trends closely. 
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Some of the most important steps taken to date 
to re-establish world economic balance, Mr. Iversen 
pointed out, are regional in character. Nor is there 
any contradiction between regional co-operation to 
this end and the final aim of a balanced international 
system. He acknowledged the benefits to Denmark 
of the Marshall Plan but also reiterated the impor- 
tance of attempts to restore trade relations between 
Eastern and Western Europe. 


Restrictions in international trade, Fernand van 
Langenhove of Belgium warned, not only persist to 
a considerable extent but also tend to increase. Far 
from there being progress towards multilateralism, 
the system of bilateral settlements, clearing and bar- 
ter is developing. 


Postwar Bilateral Agreements 


After reviewing briefly the causes of the present 
disequgilibrium in the balances of international pay- 
ments, Mr. van Langenhove recounted the failure of 
the attempt to return to the free convertibility of 
sterling and the subsequent tightening of foreign ex- 
change controls and import restrictions of countries 
with adverse balances. He reminded the Council that 
at the end of the war a relatively satisfactory system 
had been set up for internatonal payments. Bilateral 
agreements, based on the periodic clearing of ac- 
counts through the central banks of each contracting 
party, were concluded—the .first between Belgium 
and the Netherlands in 1943— which rapidly spread 
over a large area of Europe and South America. In 
1948, Belgium concluded 24 such agreements which 
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provided a total credit amounting in value to one 
fifth of Belgium’s total world exports. 

These agreements undeniably served useful pur- 
poses, he said, although at the time they were con- 
sidered a temporary way of meeting the postwar 
imbalance. But instead of developing into a more 
satisfactory system, the working of the agreements 
has recently been jeopardized: imbalance between 
countries is increasing, not diminishing, he claimed. 

If a decrease in the demand in foreign markets 
should coincide with a decrease in the price of 
exported commodities, the tendency would become 
general, he feared. 


Britain's Position 


The United Kingdom representative, C. P. May- 
hew, stressed the fact that the rate of expansion of 
the volume of exports of many countries had not 
increased during 1948, and that was also true of 
the quantum of world trade despite a constant  in- 
crease ‘in production. 

The European Recovery Program came into force 
in the middle of 1948, just in time to save Western 
Europe from a truly desperate position, he declared. 
Europe was thus given a chance to renew its efforts 
to solve the dollar problem by expanding exports 
to the Western Hemisphere and by increasing its 
own production. 

United States balance of payments figures, Mr. 
Mayhew said, showed the extent to which the world 
had moved towards a certain equilibrium in 1948— 
a move in the direction of restoring a balance through 
an increase in trade rather than by a restriction of 
imports from the United States. Nevertheless some 
restriction was still necessary. Thus, Mr. Mayhew 
explained, the United Kingdom Government had 
established different categories of sterling accounts 
within which and between which it was possible to 
effect currency transfer with the greatest freedom. 
Within the sterling area commercial exchanges are 
conducted on a multilateral basis, and there are also 
multilateral exchanges between members of the area 
and other countries. Even where transfers could not 
be freely effected between certain countries or groups 
of countries, some transfers were allowed with the 
sanction of the United Kingdom exchange control. 

The United Kingdom, said Mr. Mayhew, has co- 
operated with the OEEC countries in establishing 
the Intra-European Payments Agreement for 1948-49. 
This agreement helps to develop exchanges of trade 
between the participating countries and provides for 
an increasing multilateral system of payments through 
the offsetting of credit and debit balances. 

Mr. Mayhew concluded that the crisis of the world’s 
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dollar problem possibly was reached in 1948. The 
dollar shortage threatens not only to check the rise 
in the level of world trade, but also to some extent 
to frustrate the continuing improvements in world 
supplies. As to the danger of surpluses and shortages 
of the same goods in different parts of the world, he 
suggested that this situation was due more to lack 
of dollars than to any general lack of effective de- 
mand outside the United States. To allow a decrease 
in production rather than an increase in consumption 
would be a confession of failure. It has become in- 
creasingly important, he said, to expand and restore 
equilibrium to world trade so that the full benefits 
of increased production may be realized. 

Mr. Mayhew drew the Council’s particular atten- 
tion to the success achieved by his country in reduc- 
ing its adverse trade balance and in increasing capital 
investments. The volume of exports of the United 
Kingdom in 1948 was 36 per cent greater than in 
1938; in January 1949 it exceeded the 1938 figure 
by 60 per cent. More important, in 1947 the United 
Kingdom’s deficit in her balance of payments was 
630 million pounds. In the first half of 1948 the 
figure was reduced to an annual rate of 240 million 
pounds, and in the second half of the year the deficit 
was reduced even further. 


Contrasting Ecqnomies 


The views of the Polish delegation on international 
trade formed part of a general exposition of the 
economies of the Eastern European countries ad- 
vanced by Juliusz Katz-Suchy. Before the war, he 
said, trade among the countries of Eastern Europe 
was limited by the fact that their unequally developed 
economy made them predominantly exporters of raw 
materials and importers of finished goods. Trade be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and such countries as Poland, 
Rumania, and Hungary was almost non-existent as 
a result of the cordon sanitaire policy imposed by 
the Western European powers. At the present time, 
those countries are linked by trade agreements, so 
that, whereas trade among the Western European 
countries is less than it was before the war, said Mr. 
Katz-Suchy, trade among the peoples’ democracies 
and between them and the U.S.S.R. is many times 
greater than it had been before the war. 

With reference to the part played by the United 
States in European and international trade, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy stated that the year 1948 had been marked by 
a unilateral embargo applied by the United States 
on exports to the U.S.S.R. and to the peoples’ de- 
mocracies. That Government, for example, has been 
refusing export licenses for goods ordered, and in 
many cases paid for, by Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
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Originally, the excuse was given that those were 
goods in short supply; but since increasing quanti- 
ties of such goods have become surplus in the United 
States, that pretext has become invalid. A new pre- 
text has been advanced, said Mr. Katz-Suchy—that 
those countries represent a military threat to the 
United States and that the embargo was designed to 
prevent goods of military value from reaching East- 
ern Europe. He then cited the reduction in the mili- 
tary budgets of the three Eastern European countries 
as against the increase in that respect in the United 
States and in certain countries under the Marshall 
Plan. Listing a number of the articles thus embar- 
goed, he declared that such an embargo has no rela- 
tion to the military security of the United States; it 
is a policy of hampering the economic progress of 
a certain area and using economic means as an in- 
strument of subjugation. 

Mr. Katz-Suchy charged further that pressure by 
the United States is being exerted to prevent trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe. His delega- 
tion had raised the problem of discrimination in in- 
ternational trade at the last General Assembly session 
because of concern for its influence on general recov- 
ery. In his view the report of the Department of 
Economic Affairs did not give a full picture of the 
situation. The report lacked an analysis of interna- 
tional trade within the framework of the bilateral 
agreements as well as an analysis of the tendencies 
of the flow of most important goods. But despite the 
hampering restrictions of the United States, the vol- 
ume of trade between Eastern and Western Europe 
is steadily increasing. More than 60 per cent of 
Poland’s trade is with the capitalist countries, he 
stated. 


“Independence of the Dollar" 


Only by expanding trade with Eastern Europe can 
the countries of Western Europe achieve independ- 
ence of the dollar and adjust their national economy 
to their own requirements. Eastern European exports 
to Western Europe and Eastern European opposi- 
tion to the Marshall Plan are fully consistent, he 
explained. Recovery demands increased exchanges 
between the two areas, and these are being hampered 
by the Marshall Plan. There is a limit beyond which 
Eastern European countries may not be able to con- 
tinue to export to Western Europe without obtaining 
fair access to the supplies of Western European coun- 
tries, he warned. 

International trade was pictured as the final com- 
posite product of innumerable economic factors and 
processes by the United States representative, Willard 
L. Thorp. World economy, like any national economy, 
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consists of a number of interrelated parts, he said, 
and economic health depends upon the strength of 
the interrelationships. In the strictly international 
sphere, economic relations among the parts are 
brought together largely in the balance of payments 
situation, which provides a summary of transactions 
among countries. The nature and extent of interna- 
tional transactions, however, are affected by domestic 
conditions and policies in the various countries. 


Adverse Effects of Trade Controls 


To counter the disruptive influence of the war, 
trade controls, exchange controls, grants and subsi- 
dies on a large scale have all been necessary to keep 
the elements of the various economies in some sort 
of balance, Mr. Thorp continued. But production at 
present is reaching a level where many of these 
artificial props and controls are unnecessary. Never- 
theless international trade and finance are in a far 
from satisfactory condition. Most countries have 
strict exchange and quantitative restrictions in effect. 
Currency is over-valued in many instances, and bi- 
lateral balancing of accounts, with its well-known 
economic sacrifice, continues on a large scale. It is 
essential, Mr. Thorp declared, to eliminate at every 
opportunity restrictions which have been necessary 
in the period of shortages. 

Noting that important changes are occurring in 
the price and economic pattern along with changes 
in the production pattern, Mr. Thorp observed that 
agricultural groups are keenly aware of the possible 
shift in the terms of trade to their disadvantage after 
a decade or more of shifts in their favor. But it is 
the relationship among the various parts of the price 
structure which really matters, he said. One clear 
move toward equilibrium, he indicated, is in the fact 
that United States imports have steadily increased 
since the end of the war, particularly in 1948. 

Clearly, said Mr. Thorp, there was evidence of 
progress toward world economic recovery but it did 
not mean that the extraordinary steps in the form 
of financial assistance by the United States Govern- 
ment could be quickly reduced. Political factors were 
important in relation to economic progress. Civil 
disorder caused economic idleness and even destruc- 
tion and impeded international relationships, but less 
tangible than actual disorder was the disturbing ele- 
ment of political uncertainty and fear. Threatened 
aggression led to increased non-economic expendi- 
tures for armaments. In the case of individuals it 
destroyed economic incentive. Security of person and 
security of property were the bases upon which eco- 
nomic progress in the world could best be built. 

In conclusion, Mr. Thorp stressed that confidence 
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in the future is the most important to economic 
progress, and declared his belief that confidence is 
clearly on the increase in many areas of the world 
where the postwar picture had been dark. 


There was a consensus of opinion during the dis- 
cussion that the question of international trade could 
not be considered apart from numerous contingent 
and contributory factors. As stated by Dr. W. B. 
Sutch (New Zealand): “One general aim of the world 
must be the maximizing of production and full em- 
ployment of labor and resources, which means in- 
creasing international trade to the utmost.” 


Trade Deficits Persist 


Dr. Sutch cited a 1948 report by the Economic 
Commission for Europe which stressed the necessity 
for trade between Eastern and Western Europe, not 
only to increase the well-being of Europe but to 
assist the world as a whole. But even with the maxi- 
mum amount of trade between various areas of the 
world and with a high level of employment in the 
United States and elsewhere, there is still the problem 
of deficits in the balance of payments. For example, 
on the most optimistic calculations, Western Europe 
in 1952 (the present closing date of the Marshall 
Plan) will still have a trading deficit with North 
America of one billion dollars. And to reduce the 
deficit to that figure the estimates include an increase 
of Western European exports to Latin America of 
one billion dollars and an increase to the United 
States of more than half a billion. It is certain, Dr. 
Sutch went on, that the productive effort now needed 
is very great, and if Western Europe is to find mar- 
kets in the Western Hemisphere without ousting 
others from them, there will need to be a substan- 
tial increase in living standards in the receiving 
countries. 


One method of approaching the problem of the 
dollar deficit, he said, is to develop areas of the world 
where dollars are not needed for payment of raw 
materials or other goods. In Latin America, the 
Middle East, and Asia more than half the world’s 
population is in need of capital equipment, machinery, 
and other technical advice. Assisting these countries 
can also assist Europe, which is a repository of ex- 
perience, knowledge, and technical skill unequaled 
in any other area. 


That under-developed regions need substantial out- 
side assistance and international co-operation to 
achieve adequate balance in international trade rela- 
tions was brought out by several representatives, in- 
cluding those from Chile, Peru, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela. Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, declared that 
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an examination of the whole problem of the Latin 
American countries’ foreign trade led to rather pes- 
simistic conclusions. Raw materials and agricultural 
products, he explained, constitute 90 to 95 per cent 
of Latin American exports — which means that the 
region is receiving ever fewer goods in exchange for 
its exports because the prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts rise more rapidly than do those of raw materials 
and agricultural products. Dollar reserves, which had 
been accumulated during the war by exporting goods 
at controlled prices scarcely higher than those of 
the prewar period, have dwindled rapidly as these 
countries have been obliged to buy quantities of 
consumer goods at much higher prices. As a result, 
at the end of 1947 the balance of trade between the 
Latin American countries and the United States 
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showed a deficit of some two billion dollars, neces- 
sitating a considerable reduction in imports. During 
1948 the twenty Latin American republics were 
obliged to reduce their imports by more than 20 
per cent, and so were unable to buy equipment es- 
sential to the maintenance and modernization of their 
industry and agriculture. 

Mr. Santa Cruz also pointed out that, whereas 
Europe before the war was both the principal sup- 
plier of manufactured goods and the principal client 
of Latin America, by 1947 Europe’s contribution in 
imports had fallen from 45 per cent in 1938 to 15 
per cent of total imports. Exports to Europe dropped 
from 50 per cent of total exports in 1938 to 32 per 
cent in 1947. The difference in these percentage 
figures represented the increase in trade with the 
Unitd States. Statistics published by European ECA 
for 1948 further indicated that European imports 
from Latin America, including goods furnished under 
the Marshall Plan, had hardly exceeded the 1947 
figure. It was evident therefore that the Plan had 
brought no direct improvement in the Latin American 
situation, although without the Marshall Plan, Europe 
probably could not have maintained the 1947 level 
of imports. It seemed unlikely, he added, that trade 
between Latin America and Europe would soon be 
able to reach its prewar level. The real problem, he 
believed, was not simply to restore prewar trade bal- 
ances, but to make Latin American countries eco- 
nomically independent. 

In the view of Mr. Santa Cruz, the economy of 
Latin America should no longer depend entirely on 
foreign trade; it must develop a “mixed economy” of 
its own. Further, a program of economic development 
for Latin America cannot be carried out without large 
contributions of capital from abroad, he asserted. 


An Encouraging Symptom 


The Brazilian representative, Joao Carlos Muniz, 
considered the recent absorption of the export surplus 
of the United States an important although temporary 
factor. Between 1947 and 1948, he said, United States 
exports declined by three billion dollars, or 18 per 
cent, while imports increased by 1.8 billion dollars, or 
20 per cent. This, said Mr. Muniz, is an ecouraging 
symptom since the solution of the dollar crisis and the 
reduction of international indebtedness to the United 
States depend ultimately on the capacity and willing- 
ness of the American market to absorb increased quan- 
tities of foreign goods. 

The Lebanese representative, Georges Hakim, ex- 
plained that he naturally examined the world economic 
situation from the point of view of three quarters of 
the world who inhabit under-developed areas, and was 
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particularly interested in the relation between the in- 
dustrialized countries and these areas. The report 
stressed production rather than consumption and the 
satisfaction of human needs. If the needs of the masses 
of humanity in the under-developed countries could 
be transformed into effective purchasing power, the 
problem of unemployment of labor and capital in the 
industrialized countries would be largely solved. The 
flow of capital from the developed to the under-devel- 
oped countries would increase world production; its 
application to the virgin natural resources of the latter 
would yield, in most cases, a greater return than in 
developed countries. 


Markets in Under-Developed Countries 


This view was developed at some length by Dr. 
Hamoi Ozgurel of Turkey. Mr. Ozgurel pointed out 
that in the Middle East, for example, only about 4 
percent of the total area of the region is now under cul- 
tivation. The International Monetary Fund, he said, 
has defined the present dollar shortage as an indica- 
tion of low production in most parts of the world which 
cannot meet the continuous and growing need for 
goods created by the war. The economic development 
of the so-called under-developed countries can play 
a decisive part in increasing world production but for 
that capital and foreign currency with which to obtain 
capital goods are needed. Only by renewed efforts to 
revive international trade, he believed, can the excess 
production of certain parts of the world be absorbed. 


“Asia can play a very important part in increasing 
the number of markets capable of absorbing the in- 
creased volume of production, said B. R. Sen, of 
India. The development of agriculture and industry in 
the countries of the Far East will in no way harm 
the economy of the West, he argued. It is well known 
that industrialization increases purchasing power and 
consequently the demand for capital and consumer 
goods. India, which is an agricultural country and 
has a long-term plan for industrialization, favors the 
stabilization of agricultural prices by Member coun- 
tries at the domestic level while taking steps on an 
international level to lower those prices to a fair 
minimum. It would be wiser, for example, to sell sur- 
plus cereals at a lower price to countries where 
the population suffers from under-nourishment than 
to restrict production of cereals in order to maintain 
a high price level. 


Mr. Sen stressed the importance of Asia in the post- 
war world economy and thought that, in future studies, 
the Secretariat should give more consideration to the 
part played by the countries of the Far East. 


In his references to international trade, the Soviet 
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representative, S. K. Tsarapkin, supported the charges 
of the Polish representative that the trade policy of 
the United States is aimed at strangling trade in East- 
ern European countries, with the result that the whole 
world suffers. The Council could not any longer ignore 
the squandering of enormous resources of certain 
capitalist countries in preparations for war. Attention 
should be devoted entirely to the expansion of inter- 
national trade but such expansion is made more diffi- 
cult by the policy of trade discrimination followed by 
the United States—a policy contrary to the principles 
of the Charter and incompatible with the obligations 
assumed by the United States in its trade agreements 
with other countries. The Council must be aware of 
the fact, he said, that the true purpose of the United 
States trade policy is opposed to all international eco- 
nomic co-operation and tends to subject the trade of 
Western European countries to United States interests. 


Replies to Charges 


The charges made by the Polish and U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentatives were taken up in detail by the representa- 
tives of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France. Each of them denied that the Marshall Plan 
had adversely affected trade. The United States, said 
Mr. Thorp, has been accused of not sending enough 
agricultural machinery to Europe. In that connection, 
he pointed out that it takes longer to make and dis- 
patch machinery than to send foodstuffs. Moreover, 
the Marshall Plan administration intends to increase 
the consignments of agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment in 1949. As to the accusation regarding the 
United States embargo and alleged control of the ex- 
port policy of Western European countries, the fact 
is that trade between Eastern and Western Europe is 
continually increasing. 


Speaking for the British delegation, Mr. Mayhew 
maintained that trade relations between Eastern and 
Western Europe have developed normally since the 
Marshall Plan went into effect. On the other hand, 
certain discriminatory trade practices exist, such as 
between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia—a situation 
broadcast by the U.S.S.R. radio and acknowledged by 
Marshal Tito himself. Mr. Mayhew denied categori- 
cally that the Marshall Plan was an obstacle to intra- 
European trade. 


Georges Boris, of France, reminded the Council that 
the French representative during the last General As- 
sembly session formally denied that the United States 
under a bilateral agreement forbade France to export 
certain goods to the Eastern European countries; nor 
was there any secret protocol to the agreement. French 
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Government purchases under the Marshall Plan com- 
prised foodstuffs, raw materials, and capital goods. 
Because of the bad harvest in 1947, the Government 
decided to reduce purchases of the last-mentioned; by 
maintaining imports*of raw materials industrial pro- 
duction has been stepped up. The ratio of imports in 
the three categories of goods will be more normal in 
1949. 


In reply, Mr. Katz-Suchy asked why, if conditions 
in the United Kingdom were so wonderful, was there 
need for further aid under the Marshall Plan? 


Neither the United States nor the United Kingdom 
nor the French representatives, Mr. Katz-Suchy con- 
tinued, had been able to deny that the United States 
was committing economic aggression, and he was still 
waiting for some attempt to disprove his assertion that 
the economic policy of the United States is hampering 
the economic recovery of the world. Poland did not 
oppose sound economic aid, as witness her request 
for the continuation of UNRRA—but the aim of the 
Marshall Plan was to establish the economic domina- 
tion of the United States over the world. 


The “Gratitude Train" 


William Borberg, of Denmark, stressed that condi- 
tions in Denmark had considerably improved in recent 
years, and that the Marshall Plan had made an impor- 
tant contribution towards that improvement; as a rep- 
resentative of a country participating in the ERP, he 
expressed his country’s wish to join the “gratitude 
train.” 





(Continued from page 238) 


At the conclusion of this five-day debate, the 
Council adopted two resolutions by a vote of 15 in 
favor, with three abstentions, the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
and the Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Under the first resolution, the Council “noted” the 
Secretary-General’s report on “Major Economic 
Changes in 1948” and drew the attention of Member 
states, of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion, of the regional economic commissions, and of 
the specialized agencies to the views expressed by 
members of the Council concerning the world eco- 
nomic situation. Under the second resolution, the 
Council urged all Member governments, subject to 
the requirements of security, to give the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation to the Secretary-General in mak- 
ing available all data required for the regular monthly 
and annual publications of economic and social sta- 
tistics and for reviews of world economic conditions. 
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The picturesque waterfront at Apia, capital of Western Samoa. Besides being the seat of gov- 
ernment, Apia is the Territory's chief port and commercial centre. The town and district 


have no fewer than 37 churches. 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


1. Report on Western Samoa 


The constitutional and administrative measures 
taken since 1947 in Western Samoa, the South Pacific 
Trust Territory under the administration of New Zea- 
land, have given the greatest satisfaction to the people 
and will help to pave the way towards ultimate self- 
government. 


This was emphasized by F. J. H. Grattan, Special 
Representative of the Administering Authority, in 
presenting the annual report of the Territory to the 
Trusteeship Council on February 10. Speaking as a 
student of Samoan history and a close observer of 
events during the last two decades, Mr. Grattan de- 
clared that the new political system was working 
smoothly and well. While Samoan leaders never lost 
sight of their final objective of independence, they 
generally seemed to recognize the fact that recent de- 
velopments provided ample scope for their immediate 
plans. 


Situated some 14 degrees south of the Equator, 
Western Samoa consists of two main islands, Upolu 
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and Savaii, and seven smaller islands and islets, with 
a total area of 1,333 square miles. Of volcanic forma- 
tion, the islands are thickly forested and cultivation 
is almost wholly confined to the coastal belt. The 
population of approximately 71,000 is also concen- 
trated in the coastal areas. In 1945 the overall density 
of population, calculated in relation to the cultivable 
land, was about 130 to the square mile. 


The Administering Authority’s current report, 
which covers the year ending March 31, 1948, first 
outlines the various steps taken to speed the political 
development. Feeling that their ultimate aim of self- 
government would not be furthered by the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, which was approved by the General 
Assembly in December 1946, the representatives of 
the Samoan people petitioned for immediate -self- 
government, but with New Zealand continuing in the 
role of advisor and protector. 


On this the Trusteeship Council sent a mission to 
Western Samoa in July, 1947, to study local condi- 
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tions and make recommendations. The following 
month, the New Zealand Government outlined its im- 
mediate plans for political development. This revised 
constitution provided for a Council of State, compris- 
ing the three Fautua, (highest chiefs) and the High 
Commissioner and a Legislative Assembly composed 
of the members of the Council of State, eleven Sa- 
moan members elected by the Fono of Faipule, five 
elected members of the European and part-European 
community, and six official members. 


This constitution was put into effect on November 
24, 1947, by the passage of the Samoan Amendment 
Act, and came into force on March 10, 1948. The 
Act deleted the words “in the same manner as if the 
Territory were part of His Majesty’s Dominions” 
contained in the Samoan Act of 1921, and changed 
the title of “Administrator” to that of High Com- 
missioner. 


The new constitution retains for New Zealand the 
power to pass acts affecting the Territory. The Gov- 
ernor-General-In-Council may make “all such regu- 
lations as he thinks necessary for the peace, order, 
and good government of the Territory.” But it also 
gives the Legislative Assembly in Western Samoa the 
power to make laws, known as ordinances, for the 
peace, order, and good government of the Territory. 


In ‘accordance with the intention of the New Zea- 
land Government to provide a visible symbol of con- 
stitutional development, a formal ceremony took place 
at Apia, capital of the Territory, on June 1, 1948, at 


which a new Samoan flag along with the flag of 
New Zealand was raised. 

The Legislative Assembly has since met several 
times and passed various ordinances. Its discussions, 
Mr. Grattan reported, were of a free and responsible 
nature. The veto of the High Commissioner had not 
been used on any occasion, and it was noteworthy 
that, despite the Samoan majority, voting did not 
always follow the pattern of Samoan versus European. 


Native Authorities 


At present only two Fautua are serving in the As- 
sembly, the third having died in March, 1948. The 
Fautua advise the High Commissioner on questions 
relating to the Samoan people, and prior to their ap- 
pointment held no statutory powers. In addition to 
the Legislative Assembly the people are represented 
by the Fono of Faipule, consisting of 41 members 
from constituencies based on traditional Samoan dis- 
tricts and sub-districts. Normally the Fono meets 
twice a year and its members have the right to “con- 
sider such matters relative to the welfare of the 
Samoan people,” and to make recommendations to 
the High Commissioner. 

In practice, all proposed ordinances affecting the 
Samoan people are submitted to the Fono for their 
views. The Matai, or heads of families, elect or choose 
the representative of their district in the Fono which, 
in turn, elects the Samoan members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 


Samoans greet members of the United Nations Mission at a village meeting house in Savaii. 
(Right) Chief Tamassae, one of the two Fautua of Western Samoa. 
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The judicial organization consists of a chief judge, 
four commissioners of the High Court, three Samoan 
associate judges, and 14 Samoan judges in charge of 
the District Courts. 

In cases where the defendant is a Samoan, the 
Samoan associate judges take an active part in exam- 
ining witnesses and help to frame a just verdict. If 
the defendant is a European they may be present but 
take no part in the decision. Offences against Samoan 
custom which are not against written law are handled 
in the village councils, presided over by village title- 
holders. A special judicial body composed of the 
chief judge, assisted by two European assessors, and 
at least two of the Samoan associate judges, settles 
disputes over the control of native lands and the right 
to hold traditional Samoan titles in accordance with 
Samoan usage. 


Economic Situation 


The report paints a happy picture of economic con- 
ditions in the Territory. Due to the high prices for 
both copra and cocoa—chief commercial products of 
the country—the export value for these in 1947-48 
was more than double that of the previous year, and 
reached an all-time high of £1,171,066. This in- 
creased financial return from staple products has re- 
sulted in an artificially high standard of living for the 
Samoan people, who display a tendency to neglect 
their own food plantations and to purchase more 
European foodstuffs. Notwithstanding the current 


Women do their washing in this fresh-water 
pool near the sea in Savaii. 
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Almost every village in Western Samoa has its 
own church of which the above is a typical 
example. 


prosperity, the Administration, Mr. Grattan said, was 
exploring possibilities of developing other exports in 
order to make the Territory less vulnerable to world 
economic fluctuations. A new hydro-electric plant 
for increasing the present output of electricity fivefold 
was nearing completion. 


Agricultural Development 

Recent estimates showed that about 400,000 acres, 
or 53 per cent of the total area—is waste land, com- 
prising rugged mountains, lava beds, and other types 
of poor land. Cultivation is limited to the coastal areas 
and the lower slopes of the interior. Approximately 
four-fifths of the land is still held by Samoans on 
titles based on their own customs and usage, all fam- 
ilies owning enough land for their material needs. 
Under the Samoan Act of 1921, it is illegal to alienate 
‘native lands” other than to the Crown, although the 
Administration may approve land leases up to 40 
years. Pigs and poultry are significant in Samoan econ- 
omy and horses and cattle are numerous throughout 
the Territory. Bloodstock for improving the cattle 
herds is imported periodically from New Zealand and 
Fiji and pigs are being bred scientifically. Cocoa and 
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THE SAMOAN ISLANDS 


By a tripartite agreement between the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Germany, the Sa- 
moan Islands were partitioned in 1900. Western 
Samoa went to Germany and became a German 
colony, while Eastern Samoa was ceded to the Unit- 
ed States. Germany lost Western Samoa during the 


First World War when it was occupied by New 
Zealand forces, and subsequently a mandate for the 
Territory was conferred upon New Zealand by the 
League of Nations. A Trusteeship Agreement for 
Western Samoa, submitted by the New Zealand 
Government, was approved by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in December, 1946. 


rubber-seed are being imported to develop those 
branches of agriculture. 

The Territory possesses 204% miles of motor 
roads and the road construction program calls.for the 
completion of a further 145 miles of roads. Sea-walls 
have been constructed to protect roads from sea 
erosion. 


Social Progress 

The Samoan social system is such that poverty can- 
not exist. All families are well endowed with land 
and at present there are ample opportunities for all 
persons seeking employment. Samoans, however, 
show no desire for regular wage-earning employment, 
and according to a recent census only three per cent 
of the population is so engaged. While no difficulty 
is experienced in securing labor for short periods, the 
turnover in regular daily work is very large. Because 


Samoan school children 
line up for inspection by 
the United Nations Mis- 
sion to the Territory. 
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of this factor the previous German regime recruited in- 
dentured labor from China and the Solomon Islands, 
but the number of such laborers has been reduced 
through repatriation. 

Several ILO conventions have been extended to 
Western Samoa and consideration is at present being 
given to the advisability of introducing industrial leg- 
islation to suit the particular needs of the Territory. 

The introduction in 1948 of a broadcasting system 
was described by Mr. Grattan as “possibly the most 
significant development of recent times in the social 
advancement of Western Samoa.” 147 villages were 
equipped to receive broadcasts from the local station, 
and while the system is controlled by the Administra- 
tion, its facilities are available to the Fautua and other 
Samoan leaders. 

Mr. Grattan reported that the work accomplished 
by the Samoan medical practitioners was admirable. 
During 1949, he said, the work of the out-station prac- 
titioners would be supplemented by six mobile units. 
A feature of the health program is the recent institu- 
tion of a tuberculosis survey of the entire Territory. 
Educational Advancement 

In education, the long-range policy is to raise the 
general level of citizenship to a point where self-gov- 
ernment by the Samoans is possible, while the short- 
range policy aims at fulfilling the immediate needs of 
the community, with local people sufficiently well edu- 
cated to hold executive positions of varying import- 
ance in commerce and administration. The report re- 
veals that in 1947-48 an expenditure of £41,300 was 
authorized for education, which sum did not include 
the maintenance of school buildings or cost of new 
buildings. 











There are 105 Administration schools in the Terri- 
tory, including 98 primary schools, three secondary 
schools and one teachers’ training college. In addition, 
there are 388 mission schools, of which 39 are classed 
as “middle Schools” and denominational colleges. 
During the year under review 12,115 students attend- 
ed the Administration schools, and 21,417 the mission 
schools, while many children went to both types of 
school. Instruction in primary schools is in the vernac- 
ular but English is taught as a subject; both English 
and the vernacular are taught in the secondary in- 
stitutions. Mr. Grattan described the successful work- 
ing of a system of scholarships for higher study in 
New Zealand, at the expense of the New Zealand 
Government. 

Although less than five per cent of the population 
is illiterate, the report points out that the few publi- 


The residence of the High 
Commissioner of Western 
Samoa, formerly the home 
of the British author, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who died in Samoa. 


cations available in the vernacular fill only a small 
part of the general need for such material among the 
literate Samoans. Library facilities throughout the 
Territory are very limited, but a grant has been made 
recently for the nucleus of a central school library. 

Film units, operated by Samoans, travel about the 
country showing films on general subjects such as 
travel, primary education, industrial affairs, and geo- 
graphical and zoological topics. The films, drawn 
from the New Zealand Government film library, at- 
tract adult as well as child audiences when shown 
in the villages. Mr. Grattan stressed that the entire 
program of educational development in Western 
Samoa was specifically and consciously being directed 
towards the early attainment of the objectives set out 
in the Report, the basic ideal of which was independ- 
ence for the Samoan people. 


Western Samoa now has its own flag which was flown for the first time at 
Apia, capital of the Trust Territory on June 1, 1948. The flag, which was 
designed by the people themselves, has a red background with five blue stars 
depicting the Southern Cross in the top right hand corner. 


Symbolic of the partnership between the two countries, the Western Samoan 
flag now flies side by side with the New Zealand flag over the central government 
offices at Apia. It was hoisted by the High Commissioner in company with the 


two Fautua of the Territory. 
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TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


2. Council Discussion of French Administrative Reports 


Following oral statements on French-administered 
Cameroons and Togoland by Special Representatives 
of the Administering Authority, members of the 
Council addressed a number of written questions. On 
the Cameroons alone, members put some 130 ques- 
tions which covered every aspect of life and condi- 
tions in the Trust Territory. Then followed oral ques- 
tions and answers, to which stage the Council devoted 
five meetings, three on the Cameroons and two on 
Togoland, during the middle of February. 


Oral Questions and Answers 


The Mexican representative, Dr. Luis Padilla 
Nervo, wanted to know more about the status of 
Togoland within the French Union, and whether its 
inhabitants had the same rights and obligations as 
the citizens of the French Union. The Special Rep- 
resentative, J. H. Cedile, replied that Togoland was 
an associated Territory in the French Union, and that 
all members of the French Union enjoyed the same 
rights. The only difference between French citizens 
registered for voting in the metropolitan territory and 
other nationals of the French Union was that the 
former had military obligations. To this reply, the 
French representative, Roger Garreau, added the 
points that the French Union included a number of 
countries not under French sovereignty — such as 
Morocco and Tunis — and that France exercised no 
sovereignty over its Trust Territories. Commenting 
further on the status of Togoland and the Cameroons 
in the French Union, Mr. Garreau stated that neither 
Territory was linked by administrative union with any 
other area (such as existed in the case of Ruanda- 
Urundi, New Guinea and Tanganyika). 


Why was the voting population of the Cameroons 
divided into two groups, namely French citizens and 
indigenous inhabitants, José Ingles (PHILIPPINES) 
asked? The Special Representative, Charles-Marie 
Watier, justified this division on the ground of the 
importance of the role played by French citizens in 
the Territory’s economy. In a single electoral body 
they would be outnumbered and their economic role 
reduced, to the hardship of the entire Territory. Be- 
sides, the majority in all Assemblies of the Cameroons 
were Africans, and Mr. Watier therefore thought that 
the system provided amply for African representation 
and participation. 

Between 1938 and 1947 the police force in the 
Cameroons had increased approximately eight times, 
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A. A. Soldatov (U.S.S.R.) pointed out, while the 
personnel engaged in public education had only 
doubled during the same period. Why was there this 
disproportionate increase in the two fields? Mr. Watier 
explained that formerly there had been only 160 
men on the police force, but there had also existed 
an auxiliary force of guards, numbering some 900 
men. Since 1947 the guards had been included in 
the regular police force. At Mr. Soldatov’s request, the 
Special Representative said that a detailed statement 
on the police forces would be included in the 1948 
annual report. 

Was there any law permitting forced labor in Togo- 
land, asked the Mexican representative? Labor laws 
in the Territory, Mr. Cedile replied, were based on 
French legislation which absolutely prohibits forced 
labor. 

The Soviet representative asked why indigenous 
and European workers did not receive equal wages 
in Togoland. Mr. Garreau replied that the situation 
in Togoland was the same as in the Cameroons, arfd 
indeed in most African territories: the European per- 
sonnel labored under the hardships of climate and 
enforced separation from their families. Unless as- 
sured of good salaries, no Europeans would ever go 
to work in Africa. 


Marketing of Food 


Mr. Soldatov also asked for additional information 
regarding the sentence in the Cameroons report read- 
ing “The marketing of food products may be made 
compulsory.” The Special Representative stated that 
the High Commissioner could order foodstuffs to be 
sent to market so as to prevent cornering the supplies 
in cases of partial famine, which sometimes occurred 
after one or more poor harvests, particularly in the 
North. 

Mr. Benjamin Gerig (UNITED STATES) asked how 
many years a child spent in each stage of education 
in Togoland. Mr. Cedile explained that there were 
three stages of primary education: preparatory, ele- 
mentary, and intermediate. As a rule, two years were 
spent in each, so that a child beginning his studies 
at the age of seven would usually receive a certificate 
at thirteen. Secondary studies were in two stages: the 
first part of the baccalaureate—which it was hoped, 
could be taken at Lomé by 1950—and the second 
part, which would be completed in France. A student 
following a normal course of study would obtain his 
baccalaureate at the age of eighteen. 
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The Chinese representative, Dr. Lin Mousheng, 
wanted to know whether religious teaching was op- 
tional or obligatory in Government schools in the 
Cameroons. There was no religious teaching in the 
public education curriculum, replied Mr. Watier, but 
parents could, if they wished, send their children to 
the missions for religious instruction outside official 
school hours. Private schools were free to give what- 
ever religious instruction they wished. 


Why, the Soviet representative asked, was there 
no teaching in the indigenous language of the popula- 
tion? The Special Representative pointed out that 
there were more than 80 different dialects in the 
Cameroons and it would be difficult to choose among 
them. Secondly, if students were to proceed to sec- 
ondary schools, where the medium of instruction 
would obviously have to be French, it was essential 
that they receive their elementary education in that 
language. Again, the various indigenous languages 
were very little developed, had no literary tradition, 
and were rapidly disappearing. In view of all those 
considerations, it had been decided to choose a civil- 
ized language in which to teach, since that would raise 
the general standard of education. 


When Mr. Soldatov said he could not understand 

is policy since every nation had its place in the 
culture of the world, Mr. Garreau pointed out that 
in other French territories—such as Madagascar and 
North Africa—where a real language existed, educa- 
tion was conducted in the indigenous language. But 
it was impossible to select any one native tongue in 
the Cameroons. To this Mr. Watier added that certain 
dialects in the Territory were more widely used than 
others but were still foreign to vast numbers of 
Africans. 

In answer to a question on whether there had been 
any study of basic languages and national culture, Mr. 
Watier referred to the studies of indigenous lan- 
guages which had appeared in the survey of the 
Société des études camerounaises. As for a national 
culture, that could only develop when the inhabitants 
were able to reconstruct the history of their tribes 
and create a common Cameroon tradition. 

In reply a request by Mr. Soldatov, the Special 
Representative promised that the fullest possible 
figures on literacy would be included in the next an- 
nual report on the Cameroons. 


General Discussion 


After completing its oral questioning, the Council 
began—on February 25—general debate on the two 
annual reports. 

Some members confined themselves to general 


statements. The British representative, Sir Alan Burns, 
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for example, expressed satisfaction with their con- 
tents and the conviction that the progress already 
achieved by the French Administration in its Trust 
Territories will continue. 


Speaking for the United States, Francis B. Sayre 
welcomed the important steps taken by the Adminis- 
tering Authority on the political advancement of 
Togoland and the Cameroons. These included the 
establishment of elected Representative Assemblies 
and the assurance that the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tories have the right to determine eventually for 
themselves whether they shall remain in the French 
Union or assume a status of independence outside 
the Union. 


The abolition of native justice in penal matters 
was “a bold experiment,” Mr. Sayre believed, and 
the Administering Authority might be invited to fur- 
nish more detailed information on the difficulties 
which may develop in applying the penal laws of 
the metropolitan country to the Trust Territory. He 
was particularly impressed with the constructive plan 
for medical collaboration which had been worked 
out by the French and British Togoland medical ser- 
vices, and with the campaign to reduce infant mor- 
tality in French-administered Togoland. 


The Council should urge the Administering Author- 
ity to carry out its plan for developing secondary edu- 
cation in Togoland “with the utmost vigor,” Mr. 
Sayre stated. 


Satisfaction that racial discrimination had been 
wiped out in the Cameroons was expressed by V. D. 
Carpio (PHILIPPINES). On the other hand, he felt 
that the Council should express its concern over the 
inclusion of the Territory in the French Union, and 
suggested that this question, like that of administra- 
tive union, should be investigated. 


Mr. Carpio referred at length to three existing 
features of education in the two Trust Territories: 
direct assumption by the Government of its responsi- 
bility for education; free education in Government- 
established schools; and the use of a common lan- 
guage. These features, he thought, should be fol- 
lowed in all Trust Territories, and he commended the 
Administering Authority for taking the lead in this 
regard. At the same time, Mr. Carpio felt that cer- 
tain aspects of the educational program could be 
implemented even more vigorously—such as increas- 
ing the number of secondary establishments. 


It was incumbent upon the Council, said Lin Mou- 
sheng (CHINA), to ensure that the special political 
status of the Trust Territories was preserved. The 
Council did not yet have sufficient information on 
the subject of the French Union and its effects upon 
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the status of Trust Territories. However, it appeared 
to be a progressive step in the evolution of the French 
colonial system from the “superior-subordinate re- 
lationship” between metropolitan France and over- 
seas departments and territories into a partnership. 
At the same time it raised certain legal questions 
with respect to Trust Territories—and these should 
be studied. 


The Council, Dr. Lin Mousheng suggested, should 
be specially interested in the development of terri- 
torial consciousness in these two Trust Territories. 


It was the belief of Abdullah Bakr (IRAQ) that 
more attention should be paid to the development of 
indigenous culture. It was not necessary, he thought, 
to require a knowledge of foreign languages as a pre- 
requisite for the right to vote, and he suggested that 
as there were numerous groups of Moslems in French 
Territories, schools should be established with the 
native languages of the Moslems as media of instruc- 
tion. 


Attention was drawn by Alberto Canas (Costa 
Rica) to the fact that extensive migration of popula- 
tion from rural areas to towns could constitute a 
danger. He therefore suggested that the Adminis- 
tering Authority find measures to remedy the exist- 
ing situation, without prohibiting the actual movement 
of population. Mr. Canas further suggested that 
agricultural training be given with the aim of im- 
proving the level of agricultural production. 


Soviet Statement 


The annual reports were characterized by Mr. Sol- 
datov (U.S.S.R.) as insufficient, inexact, and as fail- 
ing to give a true picture. Exhaustive information 
was lacking on many questions of the provisional 
questionnaire, and while the Special Representatives 
had clarified the answers to some questions, concrete 
data was not available on many others. 


The Soviet representative charged that the Admin- 
istering Authority was continuing a policy actually 
directed to strengthening a colonial regime; the great 
mass of the population was deprived of all political 
rights; legal power and judicial authority were in the 
hands of French officials; Europeans had special po- 
litical rights; and the anti-democratic tribal system 
was being maintained. 


Turning to economic conditions, Mr. Soldatov said 
that foreign companies were exploiting the natural 
wealth at the expense of the indigenous inhabitants. 
These foreign companies, he said, should be taxed 
on their income, and these taxes should be used for 
health and educational services and to improve the 
material condition of the people. Measures should 
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be studied for putting an end to the distribution of 
land to Europeans at the expense of the inhabitants 
and for returning alienated lands. 


Charging that the incidence of certain diseases and 
the mortality rates were both high, Mr. Soldatov de- 
clared that the Council should recommend that the 
Administering Authority take urgent measures to in- 
crease the number of hospitals, clinics and doctors, 
and, in doing so, give special attention to the train- 
ing of indigenous doctors. 


Educational Conditions 


Nor were effective measures being taken to develop 
education, and the budgetary allocations in this field 
were absolutely insufficient, Mr. Soldatov said. Some 
82 per cent of the Cameroons population was illit- 
erate; over half the children of school age were not 
attending schools; and only nine per cent of the 13-17 
age group was studying at the secondary level. Mr. 
Soldatov also criticized the lack of adequate libraries. 


The Council should recommend that the number 
of schools and teachers be increased, and that basic 
education be carried out in government and not 
private schools. The territories should have educa- 
tion in local languages, and the number of books in 
those languages should be increased. 


In conclusion, Mr. Soldatov believed that the in- 
clusion of the Trust Territories in the “so-called 
French Union” was in contradiction to the Charter. 


Taking up the question of the administration of 
justice in both Territories, Pierre Ryckmans (BEL- 
GIUM) recalled that outside the regular courts, the 
chiefs could exercise powers of conciliation. If such 
conciliation failed, the case then came before the 
regular courts. From the statistics in the Togoland 
report, Mr. Ryckmans believed that many cases are 
settled outside any kind of intervention or control of 
the Administration. He therefore suggested that the 
Administering Authority might examine the advis- 
ability of giving these “indigenous unofficial judg- 
ments” some effective powers. Certain supervision 
or control should be retained and it might be stipu- 
lated that the decisions should be in writing. Mr. 
Ryckmans wondered whether such cases were being 
judged according to justice or whether there was a 
great deal of arbitrary decision—‘as was the case 
before the European penetration.” 


With the conclusion of general discussion on the 
1947 annual reports from French-administered Came- 
roons and Togoland, the Trusteeship Council ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a report on each of 
these Trust Territories, on which the Council will act 
later in the current session. 
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3. Council Debates British Administrative Reports 


The Trusteeship Council on March 2 completed its 
examination and general debate of the annual reports 
on British-administered Togoland and the Cameroons. 
The Council devoted nine meetings to its detailed 
consideration of the two reports for the year 1947. 


Written questions submitted at an earlier stage by 
Council members embraced all phases of life in the 
Territories. When the Council took up its oral exam- 
ination of the two reports, many of these points were 
developed further. 


Answering questions on possible measures for uni- 
versal suffrage in the Cameroons, Sir Alan Burns said 
that no such measures were envisaged at present. The 
existing constitution of the Nigerian Legislative Coun- 
cil was about to be reviewed and the Administering 
Authority would then decide what changes might be 
desirable with regard to the administration of the 
Cameroons. The Trust Territory had two members on 
the Eastern Regional Council, for its population of 
465,000, a not unreasonable proportion, as the other 
eight members of the Council represented more than 
four million. 


Regional Government 


It was not the practice, Sir Alan said, to choose 
members of the Executive Council of Nigeria, which 
assisted the Governor in the government of the Trust 
Territory, on a regional basis. His Government had 
accepted certain specific obligations respecting the 
Trust Territory, and there was no reason to suppose 
that the interests of the Cameroons did not receive 
due attention in the Executive Council’s deliberations. 


Answering a series of questions by the Philippines 
representative, Sir Alan said that his Government was 
taking steps to enable all colonies and territories for 
which they were responsible to attain self-government, 
and he saw no reason why the connection between the 
Cameroons and Nigeria should impede that objective. 
His Government had no intention of placing Nigeria 
under Trusteeship, and there was therefore no reason 
why the Cameroons should not become self-governing 
or independent, either in connection with, or sepa- 
rately from Nigeria. 


Dr. Lin Mousheng, of China, asked for information 
on the functions of the recently appointed Commis- 
sioner for the Cameroons, and his relations with the 
other chief commissioners. 
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D. A. Shute, Special Representative of the Adminis- 
tering Authority, said that under the Commissioner the 
Territory would be divided into two provinces, each 
in the charge of a resident. It was not yet decided 
whether the Commissioner would be subject adminis- 
tratively to the chief commissioner of the Eastern 
Region, or only to the Governor at Lagos (capital 
of Nigeria). 


Replying to Jose Ingles, of the Philippines, Mr. 
Shute said the Government of Nigeria was seeking to 
obtain additional literature on the Trusteeship System, 
but none had arrived when he left the country. Gen- 
eral information on the System was given to all admin- 
istrative officers at courses in the United Kingdom, but 
no such educational courses had yet commenced in the 
Territory. 


A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., expressed interest 
in the strike of workers in the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation at Tiko, and asked the reasons for 
the strike and why the police were called in. The 
strike, said Mr. Shute, was due to the fact that the 
laborers thought they could thereby obtain more 
quickly the arrears of wages due to them resulting 
from a retroactive wage increase. The police were 
called in to deal with the strike because a Certain 
amount of wanton damage had been done to the Cor- 
poration’s property, but no injuries resulted. The 
strike ended by payment of the wage arrears. 


The Soviet delegate asked for further clarification as 
to how the Territory benefited from the profits of the 
Development Corporation. 


Mr. Shute replied that the Corporation was in its 
very early stages and so far no profits had been used 
for the benefit of the Territory. In its first year it had 
shown a profit of only £178,275, of which £158,000 
were set aside for taxation, and the balance carried 
forward to the following year’s account. 


Taxation Questions 


Noting that the report showed that the indigenous 
population paid a series of taxes levied as personal 
and household taxes, Mr. Soldatov asked why one 
single tax levied on a progressive scale of income could 
not be adopted. The principle determining the uni- 
form rate of income tax, said Mr. Shute, was the small 
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difference which existed between the earnings of the 
farmers. When their income exceeded the established 
figure the taxpayers paid income tax assessed by a 
special committee, appointed by the Native Authori- 
ties. The tax rate for companies was 7s.6d. on each 
pound sterling of their profits. 

Questions concerning the percentage of ex-enemy 
lands now in th possession of the Bakweri tribes and 
why these tribes were not satisfied with the Adminis- 
tration’s plans for the distribution of their land were 
asked by Dr. Lin Mousheng, who was also interested 
in the mental and moral state of the Bakweris. Some- 
times these people were characterized as a lazy people 
“about to die,” and sometimes as “vigorous and rather 
intelligent.” 

Mr. Shute was unable to supply exact figures but 
thought that an extensive portion of the land now 
leased to the Cameroons Development Corporation 
had formerly been Bakweri hunting grounds. Before 
the German occupation the Bakweris had relied on 
hunting rather than farming for their subsistence, 
leaving the tilling to their womenfolk, and this situa- 
tion had not materially changed. The Bakweris had 
been the first to benefit from the arrival of missions in 
the Territory, because of their proximity to the coast, 
and that explained why intellectually they were ahead 
of their neighbors. 


Plantation Management 


Dr. Lin then asked if there was any plan to give 
the indigenous population some degree of control in 
plantation management. Mr. Shute replied that the 
people would increasingly participate in the manage- 
ment of the plantations. 

Observing that under the ten-year development plan 
mentioned in the report the sum of £1,500,000 
was specifically provided for the Cameroons, Mr. 
Soldatov asked for details regarding expenditures 
already made. Mr. Shute indicated that considerable 
sums had been allocated for road construction, while 
£12,500 was granted for health services. No 
credit was provided for education because before the 
development of primary education could be consid- 
ered, normal and secondary schools for training teach- 
ers had to be built. 

The Soviet representative next asked about the rela- 
tions and obligations of the tribes towards their chiefs 
and nobles. Did the tribal chiefs retain their position 
of political and economic privileges? 

The people had no obligations to the chiefs other 
than to pay their taxes which were forwarded to the 
Government, said Mr. Shute. Sir Alan Burns further 
explained that there were no remaining vestiges of the 
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former patriarchal and discretionary powers of the 
chief over the members of the tribe, except for certain 
traditions. The chief was now nothing more than an 
official of the Native Administration. 

Replying to Mr. Ingles, Sir Alan said that whipping 
was imposed only for certain offences and was appli- 
cable to both Europeans and the indigenous popu- 
lation. 


Medical Problems 


After noting that 525,000 inhabitants in the North- 
ern Cameroons depended on three doctors who were 
stationed in Nigeria, A. F. Canas, of Costa Rica, 
asked if the Administration had consulted the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization or the World Health 
Organization regarding help to solve this shortage of 
medical personnel. Admitting that the lack of medical 
personnel was one of their chief problems, Sir Alan 
said that his Government had invited some non-British 
doctors to practice in colonies and Trust Territories. 

Mr. Soldatov then asked how the Administration 
had managed to raise the living standards despite the 
fact that inflation existed in the Territory. The stand- 
ard of living, said Mr. Shute, had risen not only 
because of wage increases, but also because prices 
received for primary products produced in the Terri- 
tory had appreciably increased. He admitted, however, 
that no exact figures of the cost of living were at 
present available. 


Educational Progress 


Turning to educational questions, Francis Sayre, of 
the United States, wondered whether the suggested 
establishment of an African University to serve all the 
Trust Territories in Africa was feasible. Sir Alan 
Burns did not think this was a practical solution to the 
education problem at the present time. Extensive 
plans had already been made to provide university 
education in both West and East African Trust Terri- 
tories. He also reminded members that a conference 
was shortly being held in Paris when the three Admin- 
istering Authorities responsible for territories in Africa 
would discuss the whole educational problem. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Shute said that 
the provision of universal primary education was a 
very long-term aim. It had been estimated that the 
teachers’ salary cost of educating a child in the Terri- 
tory was 37s. per child per annum, which, on a basis 
of 250,000 children in the Territory worked out at a 
sum of £450,000. Nigeria was a poor territory, 
and, he added, the Trust Territory was even poorer. 
The present Nigerian revenue was slightly more than 
20 million pounds a year, and its population totalled 
23 million persons. 
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Questions on British-administered Togoland dwelt 
at length on recent political changes in the Territory. 
Mr. Soldatov observed that the Territory was divided 
into two sections, linked respectively to the Gold Coast 
Colony, and to the Protectorate of the Northern Terri- 
tories. On what judicial grounds, he asked, did the 
Administration divide the Territory in this manner? 


Togoland Links 


D. A. Sutherland, the Special Representative ex- 
plained that there were linguistic and customary ties 
between the people of the northern section and those 
of the Northern Territories. This was also true of the 
population of the southern section of British Togoland 
and the Gold Coast Colony. In practice, very few 
ordinances were passed specifically for the Trust Terri- 
tory and the only ordinance of that kind related to the 
administration of the southern section. 

Replying to several questions by Dr. Lin Mousheng, 
the Special Representative confirmed that the people 
of the Territory could not participate in elections to 
the Legislative Council. The population of the south- 
ern section were considering forming a regional council 
and it was proposed to grant them special representa- 
tion on the Legislative Council. For the present it was 
not proposed to appoint a special commissioner for 
Togoland as a whole. There was a commissioner for 
the southern section which was the more developed 
region of the two. 

Mr. Soldatov asked when it was proposed to set up 
democratic organs of self-government and introduce 
universal suffrage in the Territory. Organs of self- 
government, namely the Native Authorities, already 
existed in the Territory, said Mr. Sutherland, but he 
could not say when universal suffrage might be in- 
troduced. 

Noting that Togolanders were without representa- 
tion on the Legislative Council which played an impor- 
tant part in fixing their taxes, V. D. Carpio, of the 
Philippines, said he could not help seeing a certain 
analogy between their position and that of the people 
of the English colonies in America, who weary of 
being taxed by the British without representation re- 
belled against the colonial power. Mr. Sutherland did 
not think the two cases were in any way comparable, 
and pointed out that the present system had existed for 
many years and that Togolanders had never raised 
any objections to it. Moreover, the people of the 
southern section would probably be represented on the 
Legislative Council within a year. Improvement in 
local government was, he said, the key to political 
advancement in the Territory and that was why the 
United Kingdom had concentrated on building up 
efficient Native Authorities there. 
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Answering questions relating to cocoa exports, Mr. 
Sutherland said that when prices for cocoa were fixed, 
prices in the world markets were not always known. 
There was a Stabilization Fund to which part of the 
profits went to help farmers in bad years. Cocoa-pro- 
ducing farmers were allowed to sell their products only 
to the Cocoa Marketing Board on which they were 
represented in an unofficial capacity. No member of 
the Board received a salary and its chairman was a 
government official. He emphasized that the Board 
was not a profit-making concern. 

John Fletcher-Cooke, of the United Kingdom, also 
pointed out that if the purchasing prices paid to pro- 
ducers exceeded world market prices, the Stabilization 
Fund then bore the loss caused by world market 
fluctuations. 

Replying to the Soviet representative, Mr. Suther- 
land said there had been a food shortage in 1947 and 
the government had shipped supplies to the affected 
areas. A geological survey had held out no hope of any 
large-scale industrial development in the Territory, he 
told another questioner. 

Mr. Soldatov next asked who took care of the sick 
in the northern parts of the Territory. In addition to 
the medical staff the local people cared for the ailing, 
said Mr. Sutherland. So-called “local healers” had to 
obtain a license, otherwise their activities were not 
controlled by the government. 

Replying to the Philippines representative, Mr. 
Sutherland said that mission schools had nothing to do 
with the Administration, and only some of these 
schools received government aid. Most of the teachers 
in Togoland were natives; there weré 739 male and 
40 female teachers in the southern section, and 24 
male teachers in the northern section. 

Raul Noriega, of Mexico, asked if the cost af edu- 
cation should not be borne by the Administering 
Authority, rather than the Native Authorities. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke stated that even if education were en- 
tirely free the cost would still have to be borne by the 
people as this would come from the budget to which 
they all contributed. 

Replying to further educational questions, the Spe- 
cial Representative reported that a secondary school 
would soon be opened at Ho in Togoland. Approxi- 
mately 64 per cent of children between the ages of 
6 and 15 in the southern section were now enrolled in 
schools, he added. 


General Debate 


Opening the general debate on the two reports, Sir 
Alan Burns—a former governor of Nigeria—said that 
progress made in the last 36 years in West Africa had 
been remarkable, especially remembering that during 
ten of these years the region had been held back by 
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two world wars. When he first went to West Africa in 
1912, Sir Alan said, many parts of the country were 
unsafe. Today it was safe for anyone to walk anywhere 
in those territories. Roads had been opened up 
through impenetrable forests and swamps, and hospi- 
tals and schools established in areas which formerly 
could learn only from fetish priests. There was a ten- 
dency in many quarters, he said, to overlook the posi- 
tive advancement of the country due to the British 
regime and to see only the admitted backwardness of 
much of the country, without realizing the handicaps 
to development still existing. No British Colonial Ad- 
ministrator was satisfied with conditions as they were. 
They worked for improvement in all these Territories 
for which they were responsible. There was also a 
tendency to regard British policy in the Colonies as 
less advanced than that laid down in the Charter for 
Trust Territories, and to imply that the inhabitants of 
a colony were of an inferior status to the inhabitants 
of a Trust Territory. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The Charter and the Trusteeship Agreements 
were based very largely on British policy that had 
continued in colonies over a very long period. Both in 
Nigeria and in the Gold Coast, owing to that policy, 
the people were much further advanced than in the 
neighboring Trust Territories of the Cameroons and 
Togoland, which had been under British rule for a little 
more than twenty-five years and were formerly under 
German rule. 

Sir Alan emphasized that the Cameroons and Togo- 
land were very small and sparsely populated, com- 
pared with the territories of Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, to which they were joined for administrative 
purposes. It would be an economic and social loss to 
the people of these Trust Territories if they were di- 
vorced from this association in response to any 
demand for a completely distinct Trusteeship Admin- 
istration. It would even be a political step backwards 
because the people in the Trust Territories had a far 
greater chance of reaching self-government in com- 
pany with their neighbors in Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast, than they would have if they were to be isolated 
as distinct Trust Territories. The revenues of these 
Trust Territories had never been sufficient to meet 
their expenditure, and the resulting deficits had to be 
made good by the neighboring colonies. In the matter 
of representation on legislative and other bodies, it 
must:be remembered, he said that the Cameroons had 
only a small population as compared with Nigeria. 
They had heard that in the French Trust Territories 
the medium of education was in the French language. 
In British Trust Territories, on the other hand, the 
vernacular was used for the first two or three years 
of education. 

Declaring that the British authorities were doing 
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nothing to implement Article 76(b) of the Charter, 
Mr. Soldatov said the British Cameroons had no ad- 
ministrative or legal autonomy. The Trust Territory 
was being governed as an integral part of Nigeria, 
while the southern part of Togoland was being gov- 
erned and administered as an integral part of the Gold 
Coast colony. The northern half of Togoland was 
deemed to be an integral part of the Northern Terri- 
tories and there was no law determining any special 
status for this Trust Territory. 


Political Rights 


Even within the framework of the colonies, the 
Trust Territories were, he maintained, in the role of 
“step-children” and were being neglected politically, 
socially and economically. A characteristic feature 
was the utter absence of any political rights for the 
population, to say nothing of the fact that the mass 
of the people led a miserable existence and were the 
object of pitiless exploitation by British monopolies. 
His delegation considered that the unification of these 
two Trust Territories with neighboring British Colonies 
was incompatible with the Charter. Legislative organs 
should be established and such organs ought not to be 
on the basis of the unification of such territories with 
neighboring colonies. At present there was an utter 
lack of political rights. The territories were run by 
British officials, appointed by the British Governor- 
General, who utilized the local chieftains. The Admin- 
istering Authority euphemistically called these tribal 
chieftains “Native Authorities” but they were simply 
officials of the Administering Authority and their basic 
job was to collect taxes. 


His delegation considered it incumbent on the Trus- 
teeship Council to recommend the Administering 
Authority to take measures ensuring the transition 
from the tribal system to a system of self-government 
built upon a democratic basis. 

Mr. Soldatov went on to criticize the economic, so- 
cial and educational conditions in the two territories. 
Starvation wages were being paid to workers—the 
average daily wage of an agricultural worker was 1s.6d. 
—land had been expropriated from the indigenous 
population and sold to European persons and corpora- 
tions. People were, he maintained, living in conditions 
of near-savagery and illiteracy. In the northern part of 
Togoland children were taken away for payment of 
debts, and there were such “horrible things” as child 
marriages. No measures had been taken to improve 
educational standards. In the Cameroons there were 
only a little over 26,000 pupils in the schools and 
illiteracy among the indigenous population was above 
90 per cent. (This was disclosed in the report itself. ) 

The Soviet representative asserted that in discussing 
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the reports on the two Territories the Council had 
established undisputed facts showing that the Admin- 
istering Authority was not complying with the require- 
ments of the Charter regarding the development of the 
inhabitants of these territories towards independence 
and self-government. 


Other Views 


Criticism of economic and social conditions in the 
two Territories was made by several other represen- 
tatives. A. I. Bakr, of Iraq, thought that health facil- 
ities, education and communications were very in- 
adequate, and doubted whether the Cameroons Devel- 
opment Corporation worked for the benefit of the 
indigenous population. 

Dr. Lin Mousheng commented that the figures on 
literacy in the Territories appeared to be the lowest in 
any of the Trust Territories so far examined by the 
Council, and considered the cost of education too 
high in relation to incomes of the people. In Togo- 
land, for instance, it cost a student some 50 pounds 
to study at a secondary school in the Gold Coast. 
Considering that a policeman received 30 pounds a 
year these fees were prohibitive. His delegation felt 
that even if the present plans for educational expan- 
sion were carried through they would not go very far 
to promote education. He earnestly hoped that the 
Administering Authority would find it possible to ex- 
pand educational facilities much further. 

The Chinese representative also observed that the 
lack of statistics made it difficult for the Council to 
study receipts and expenditures in the Territories, and 
hoped that in future separate budgets would be kept 
for the Trust Territories. 

These views were shared by V. D. Carpio, of the 
Philippines, who at the same time recognized the great 
difficulties facing the Administration. These Trust Ter- 
ritories were geographically small and it was impossi- 
ble to achieve the tempo of progress they all earnestly 
desired. There was no question that a great deal had 
been achieved there. Speaking on specific problems, 
Mr. Carpio urged that a satisfactory solution should 
be found, in the interests of the indigenous population, 
on the question of the big landed estates. 

Francis Sayre, of the United States, appreciated 
two features of the Cameroons report—the 10-year 
development plan and the information on revenues of 
the Territory. He felt the Council should urge the 
Administering Authority to increase indigenous rep- 
resentation on the Executive and Legislative Councils, 
and held that more attention should be paid to the 
development of local industries, while education 
should be expanded in each territory. 

A comparison of educational facilities in the two 
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territories with the same facilities in the neighboring 
French Trust Territories was made by A. F. Canas, of 
Costa Rica. This showed that there were fewer schools 
and fewer children attending school in the British ter- 
ritories. Furthermore, primary education was free in 
the French Cameroons, but was extremely expensive 
in the British Cameroons. Drawing a further par- 
allel between the reports on the territories, Mr. 
Canas noted that there were eleven hospitals in the 
British Cameroons, as against 47 in the French Cam- 
eroons. The latter territory had 105 doctors, or one 
for every 25,000 people, while the British Cameroons 
had seven doctors, or one for every 150,000 inhabi- 
tants. One could not help observing a certain defi- 
ciency in this respect. 


Mr. Canas wondered if the Administering Authority 
would consider modifying the present fixed tax rates 
by a more progressive system of taxation in the Ter- 
ritory. 


Quality of Reports 


The New Zealand representative, Sir Carl Berend- 
sen, congratulated the Administering Authority on the 
quality of its reports on the two Territories. One could 
at least say with appreciation that the picture that was 
drawn was like the portrait of Oliver Cromwell—it 
showed the subject, warts and all. . . . And that was, 
he thought, an extremely useful thing. 


After reading the reports carefully Sir Carl said one 
gathered that the Administration was confronted with 
people and conditions even more primitive than those 
in Australian New Guinea. Nevertheless, he felt the 
people of these Territories were taking the first steps 
along the road of political development. It was easy 
to talk about democracy in Trust Territories, but more 
difficult to convince the indigenous population to 
change their way of life. 


His delegation welcomed the educational plans for 
the Cameroons and the plans for road: construction 
which would facilitate the setting up of new schools. 
He was in favor of giving women an equal share in 
the social, economic and educational fields, and was 
glad to note that women had already begun to share 
in many activities in British Trust Territories. Sir Carl 
agreed with other representatives on the Council who 
had denied that Colonial status was in any way a 
lesser thing than the status of a Trust Territory. Every- 
one knew that in the bad old days there was moral 
turpitude in colonial administration, that dependent 
peoples were oppressed, and that much happened in 
those days which could and would not be defended 
today. But those bad old days were passed. He had 
visited many British and French colonies and terri- 
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tories, and considered the work being done was 
admirable. 

Money spent by the Administering Authorities in 
Trust Territories was spent for improvement and not 
for investments which would pay interest later on. 
Speaking for his own small country, Sir Carl declared 
that they had never got a penny out of Western Samoa, 
but it had cost New Zealand a great amount of money. 
The whole problem before them was not one which 
could be settled on a piece of paper—it was one of 
carrying thousands of people along lines which they 
did not always wish to follow. 

He endorsed the “wise comment” of the Iraq repre- 
sentative to the effect that it was necessary to help the 
Administering Authorities to find defects in govern- 
ment of Trust Territories, and to assist them in remov- 


TRUSTEESHIP IN ACTION 


ing those defects. It was the Council’s task to encour- 
age and assist the administering powers to remove 
defects one by one just as rapidly as possible and to 
wish them well in that high objective. 


Dr. Liu Chieh thanked members for their stimulat- 
ing discourse, and this completed the debate and ex- 
amination of the reports on British Togoland and 
Cameroons. A drafting committee will now formulate 
the views, conclusions and recommendations of the 
Council in the light of the general debate, and report 
back to the Council for final action in due course. 


(Summaries of the Administrative Report on British 
Togoland and the Cameroons appeared in THE BuL- 
LETIN on March 1, and February 15, 1949, respec- 
tively.) 


4. Council’s Steps For Educational Advancement 


Ways and means of expanding existing educational 
facilities in African Trust Territories, with a view 
to meeting the higher educational requirements of the 
indigenous populations, are to be explored by a 
special committee of the Trusteeship Council. The 
Council decided on this measure on March 1, when 
by a vote of nine to one, with two abstentions, it 
adopted a United States proposal for the establish- 
ment of such a committee. 


As approved this resolution, which stemmed from 
a recommendation made by the General Assembly, 
called for the setting up a special committee of the 
Council consisting of four representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The committee will make 
a preliminary study of the financial and technical im- 
plications of a further expansion of educational facili- 
ties in African Trust Territories, including the pos- 
sibility of establishing and maintaining in 1952 an 
African University to meet the higher educational 
needs of the people. 


In making this study the committee may consult 
with the Administering Authorities concerned, and 
will be free to call on such technical experts as it may 
find desirable. It may also ask the Secretary-General 
for experts from the Secretariat and seek assistance 
from the Specialized Agencies. The committee will 
report on its findings and recommendations to the 
fifth session of the Council next June. 


Although the substance of the United States pro- 
posal had been thoroughly debated by the Council at 
a previous meeting (see The Bulletin, vol. VI, No. 5, 
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page 191), several representatives restated their views 
on the question. 


Paris Meeting 


Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, thought 
that the proposed committee could do little good at 
the present time. He recalled that the three Administer- 
ing Authorities of Trust Territories in Africa were 
themselves having a meeting in Paris in the near 
future, with their educational experts to guide and 
assist them in consideration of this question. Should 
the Council need information on the proposal for a 
Trust Territory University, they would be prepared 
to give special attention to the suggestion, and to pre- 
pare material for transmission by the Administering 
Authorities concerned at the Council’s next session. 

While not opposing the creation of a special com- 
mittee, Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, shared the view 
of the United Kingdom delegate and announced that 
he would abstain from voting on the proposal. 


(Continued on page 281) 


Work With Specialized Agencies 


At its meeting on March 1, the Council also ap- 
proved a Philippines resolution regarding collab- 
oration with the Specialized Agencies. This recom- 


mended that the Specialized Agencies should study 
the annual reports of Trust Territories, with a view 
to making such observations and suggestions as they 
might consider proper in order to facilitate the 
Council’s work. 
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PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


1. Action on Economic Rights of Women 


One of the fullest discussions during the current 
session of the Economic and Social Council con- 
cerned the economic rights of women. This was by 
no means the first time that the Council had con- 
sidered the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
In March, 1948, acting on a proposal submitted by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the Council 
had affirmed the principle and called on Member 
states to implement it. The Council also transmitted 
the WFTU memorandum to the International Labor 
Organization for consideration and report. At its 
last session the Council, acting on a recommenda- 
tion of its Commission on the Status of Women, 
adopted a resolution inviting Member states to ensure 
that women are granted the same rights as men in 
employment, remuneration, social insurance, leisure 
and training. 


Meanwhile the ILO General Conference adopted 
in July 1948 a resolution which drew the attention 
of its States members to the importance of measures 
to implement the principle of equality to improve 
employment opportunities and training facilities for 
women. It invited other bodies meeting under ILO 
auspices to give recognition to the principle. Finally 
the ILO Conference scheduled the item for the agenda 
of its session in 1950 “with a view to the adoption 
of appropriate international regulations.” 


At the start of the Council’s discussion on February 
14, Mr. Borberg of Denmark suggested a postpone- 
ment of the item to the next session on the ground 
that the Council’s Commission on the Status of 
Women, which meets in Beirut later in March, had 
not yet reported on it. 


Deferment Opposed 


This proposal was opposed by Mr. Morozov 
(U.S.S.R.), who emphasized the importance of the 
principle of equal pay. Discrimination in wages not 
only affected workers throughout the world, but was 
also one of the most important sources of profit for 
employers. Mr. Morozov asserted that the ILO had 
done its utmost to obstruct the implementation of that 
principle. 

After declaring that this principle of equality be- 
tween men and women in the economic, cultural and 
political fields was proclaimed in the Constitution of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and was also 
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being applied in Poland and Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Morozov said that other countries, especially the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Greece and the 
Netherlands had taken no steps to implement the 
Council’s resolution. According to the Secretariat re- 
port, Mr. Morozov said, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment “could not at this time apply the prin- 
ciple.’ The same was true of the United States, 
where so far, only nine states had passed legislation 
dealing with the subject; of Greece where there was 
discrimination in the wages of men and women; and 
of the Netherlands where no measure in that field 
was to be taken until the International Labor Or- 
ganization had completed its work on the question. 
It was essential, concluded Mr. Morozov, for the 
Council to recommend that Member states should 
take effective measures against discrimination not only 
in their own countries but in the non-self-governing 
territories as well. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy (POLAND) said that it was chiefly 
the people’s democracies which had put the principle 
of equal pay into practice by legislation. He regretted 
that, after a year, no progress had been made in the 
consideration of the question. This was due, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy believed, to the fact that the ILO had 
failed to a certain extent in its task. He then re- 
served the right to submit a draft resolution recom- 
mending the adoption of a convention on the principle 
by 1950 at the latest. 


Problems of Implementation 


Mr. Cahen-Salvador (FRANCE) observed that the 
French delegation had always fully recognized the 
principle of equal pay; that this principle had not 
only been enunciated in the Preamble to the French 
Constitution, but was already being implemented in 
the public services and in private enterprises. Yet, 
as regards the procedure now to be followed, his 
delegation agreed with the representative of Den- 
mark that consideration should be postponed until 
the next session. 


Further supporting the Danish proposal Mr. Sutch 
of New Zealand said that his country had always 
recognized the principle of equal pay although it had 
to take the economic difficulties of implementation 
into account. The experts of the ILO and the Com- 
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mission on the Status of Women had to consider 
practical measures for implementation. Mr. Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, pointed out that ILO had made recom- 
mendations to Governments very soon after the 
Council’s resoluttion and intended to work out a 
draft convention in 1950. Mr. Lebeau (BELGIUM) 
also considered that the U.S.S.R. representative’s 
criticisms of the ILO were completely unjustified. 
The drafting of such an international draft conven- 
tion such as the ILO was contemplating, Mr. Lebeau 
said, required time. The U.S.S.R. did not take part 
in the work of the ILO and it could not therefore 
be a party to the proposed agreement. He added 
also that the ILO resolution was passed with the 
unanimous support of the workers’ representatives in 
that organization. 

At this stage, Mr. Fischer, of the WFTU, suggested 
that the Economic and Social Council should request 
the Commission on the Status of Women, in collabora- 
tion with the WFTU, to appoint a committee of in- 
quiry to study the conditions under which the Coun- 
cil’s resolution concerning equal pay was being ap- 
plied in certain countries. Mr. Meade, of the In- 
ternational Organization of Employers, thought that 
the ILO had acted wisely in placing the question 
on the agenda of its 1950 conference, because the 
problem would necessitate a detailed study of all 
the pertinent facts. “It is a simple thing to proclaim 
the principle,” he said, “but it is another matter to 


apply it.” 
Three Draft Resolutions 


When the Economic and Social Council continued 
the discussion on February 17, it had before it three 
draft resoluttions. The first, submitted by the U.S.S.R.., 
would recommerid all members of the United Nations 
to establish by legislation equal pay for equal work 
for men and women, irrespective of nationality, race 
and religion, and to extend similar measures to the 
non-self-governing territories. 

The second draft resolution, sponsored by the 
United States, would: 

1. Invite the ILO to report to the Economic and 
Social Council on this question of equal pay for equal 
work after its first discussion on the proposed Con- 
ventions and Recommendations at the 33rd (1950) 
session of the International Labor Conference. 

2. Refer the entire documentation on equal pay 
to the Commission on the Status of Women with the 
recommendations that the Commission make avail- 
able to the ILO any relevant material in its possession, 
and in its own deliberation examine all relevant docu- 
mentations. 

3. Defer further discussion in the Council until 
such time as the ILO report is received and the Com- 
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mission on the Status of Women has had the oppor- 
tunity to comment on it. 

Finally, the Council had before it the first Danish 
proposal to defer discussion on this question until 
the ninth session of the Council. 

In further discussion Mr. Skorobogaty (Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R.) pointed out that since the Council in its 
resolution, adopted at the sixth session, had approved 
the principle of equal pay for equal work for men 
and women workers and called upon Member states 
to implement this principle by all the means at their 
disposal, it was a question of ascertaining to what 
extent that recommendation had been carried out. 
He supported the U.S.S.R. draft resolution because it 
called upon Member states to establish legislation, 
not only providing for equal pay in their own coun- 
tries but in non-self-governing territories also. 


“Delaying Tactics" 


This view was supported by Mr. Katz-Suchy and 
Mr. Morozov. The former described the United 
States and Danish proposals as “delaying tactics,” 
while the latter thought that their real purpose was 
to enable the Council to avoid taking any concrete 
decision at the present session. The U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution would, if adopted, be a significant step 
towards the implementation of the principle of equal 
pay. The measures which the ILO has taken in this 
respect could not be approved by the Council, as at 
best, they would be the views of the “bosses” and 
not of the actual women workers involved. 

After referring to certain statements made by the 
WFTU representative on the previous meeting and 
pointing out that these statements had been need- 
lessly critical, Mr. B. R. Sen (INDIA) considered that 
the U.S.S.R. resolution contained certain inconsis- 
tencies. “If all that is needed,” Mr. Sen said, “is 
to ask Member states to implement the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, that has already been done 
by the Council’s resolution at the sixth session. It 
is not enough to call attention to the principle; it 
is necessary to see that it is actually put into 
effect.” That was, he believed, what the United 
States resolution proposed to do and the Indian dele- 
gattion would, therefore, support it rather than that 
of the U.S.S.R., which in its view fell far short of 
what was required. 

Mr. Borberg, of Denmark, concurred with the In- 
dian representative’s remarks concerning the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution. He felt, however, that the drafting 
of United States draft resolution showed little interest 
in what the Commission on the Status of Women 
might say with regard to the ILO plan. He could 
not accept, therefore, the resolution as it stood, either 
with regard to substance or drafting. 








ciear that members who had willingly voted in favor 
of granting consultative status to organizations with 
branches in Spain did not wish the Council to have 
relations with democratic bodies. It was strange and 
unfortunate, said Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, that 
less than four years after the war, an organization 
consisting of 8,000,000 persons who had been lucky 
enough to escape gas chambers should have to fight 
for admission to consultative status. 


The Turkish delegate, Selim Sarper, countered the 
U.S.S.R. proposal with the argument that the recom- 
mendation of the N.G.O. Committee on the Federa- 
tion’s application was the result of study more thor- 
ough than the Council could make. Further, the Fed- 
eration was a political body, and by adopting the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, the Council would be creating an 
unfortunate precedent in that some day ex-political 
prisoners of other totalitarian regimes—present or 
future—might apply for category (b) consultative 
status. In such a case, added Mr. Sarper, he would 
maintain the attitude he held now. 


The U.S.S.R. proposal was then rejected by 9 votes 
to 3, with 6 abstentions. 


At a later meeting of the Council, however, Mr. 
Katz-Suchy proposed that the Council, having received 
the N.G.O. Committee’s recommendation not to grant 
consultative status to the Federation, should postpone 
its decision to the next session. 

The question was then raised whether it was in 
order for him to make this proposal, the President, 
James Thorn, saying, to begin with, that he could not 
sanction any proposal for postponement as the Council 





Consultative Status Refused to 
Twenty Organizations 

On the recommendation of its N.G.O. Commit- 
tee, the Council declined consultative status to 20 
organizations. In the case of 17 of these, the Com- 
mittee felt that they could be more appropriately 
brought into consultation with one or another of 
the specialized agencies or other inter-governmental 
organizations, or that these bodies did not meet the 
requirements laid down in resolutions of the Coun- 
cil. 

Two organizations, the European Union of Fed- 
eralists and the World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government, were not recommended as they 
felt themselves unable to accept a decision taken 
by the Council at its sixth session that they be given 
consultative status subject to their being jointly 
represented. One organization, the International 
Bar Association, was not recommended because it 
had no excluded its Spanish affiliates by the time 
of the seventh session of the Council. 
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Secretary-General to Report on 
Activities of NGO’s 


How are the facilities of consultative status being 
used by the non-governmental organizations to 
whom the privilege has been extended by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council? Are any improvements 
possible in the existing arrangements for consulta- 
tion? At its meeting on February 16, the Council 
unanimously asked the Secretary-General to report 
by November 30, 1949, on the activities of non- 
governmental organizations up to June 1, 1949, in 
implementing consultative arrangements made with 
them, and on their work in support of the Council’s 
activities. Special attention is to be paid to organi- 
zations brought into consultative relationship not 
later than the Council’s sixth session. On the basis 
of this report the NGO Committee is directed to 
make recommendations to the Council’s tenth 
session. 


had already rejected a similar proposal submitted by 
the Danish representative. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy contended, however, that the Dan- 
ish motion was an amendment to the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal for admission, while his proposal was to post- 
pone consideration of that part of the N.G.O. Com- 
mittee’s report dealing with the Federation’s applica- 
tion. 


After some debate, the President finally ruled that 
the Polish proposal could not be considered. Mr. 
Katz-Suchy protested against the ruling and wanted 
his protest to be put on record. For the third time in 
the history of the United Nations, he declared, the 
Anglo-American majority had prevented a Polish 
motion from being put to the vote. 

On the recommendation of the NG.O. Committee, 
the Council also decided, by 14 votes to none (with 
4 abstentions), that applications for consultative status 
received from eight organizations be reconsidered at 
a later date, either because they had been recently 
organized or because further information was desired. 


It was further decided that the International Fed- 
eration of Travel Agencies should seek representa- 
tion through the International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations—which now has category (b) consul- 
tative status. Such representation, however, would be 
valid only if the Federation conformed with the Coun- 
cil’s resolutions concerning non-governmental organi- 
zations with members in Spain. 

The Council completed its action on non-govern- 
mental organizations by adopting the N.G.O. Com- 
mittee’s report as amended by 12 votes to none with 
4 abstentions. 
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The representatives of Belgium, United Kingdom, 
France, and Australia, also felt that the U.S.S.R. reso- 
lution was a simple affirmation of principle, without 
any suggestion for putting it into effect. The ILO, 
they felt, had proved its ability to deal with such 
questions as the one under discussion. The ILO 
method may be slow but it was constructive and 
eventually fruitful. Mr. Cahen—Salvador, however, 
submitted an amendment to the United States draft 
resolution, to insert a paragraph citing the Council’s 
resolution of March 10, 1948, and more particularly 
of paragraph 4 of that resolution. 

Mr. Stinebower (UNITED STATES), in reply to the 
representative of Poland, stated that the United States 
was Satisfied with the action which had been taken by 
ILO on the basis of a resolution originally submitted 
by the Government representative of Poland at the 
ILO Conference. Since then, however, the position of 
Poland had changed and it had apparently been 
pointed out to it, “possibly by another power,” that the 
procedure followed was “incorrect.” 

To this Mr. Katz-Suchy replied that the Polish 
delegation had voted at the sixth session against the 


proposal to transfer the question to the ILO. It had 
done so because it considered the machinery of that 
organization to be heavy and slow. Moreover, the 
resolution which had been adopted by the ILO, al- 
though it confirmed the principle of equal pay, was 
very different from the original Polish proposal, and 
the Polish delegation had expressed dissatisfaction 
with it both in ILO and in the course of the present 
discussion. 
U.S. Draft Resolution Adopted 

At the following meeting on February 18, Mr. 
Stinebower withdrew the last paragraph of his resolu- 
tion. Mr. Borberg also withdrew his own proposal. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution was first put to vote 
and rejected by 11 to 3, with 3 abstentions. 


The United States draft resolution as amended by 
France was then adopted by 15 to 3. As thus passed, 
the operative part of the resolution invites ILO to re- 
port specifically to the Council after its first discussion 
“of the proposed conventions and recommendations.” 
The Commission on the Status of Women is to make 
relevant material available to ILO and also itself ex- 
amine these in its deliberations. 


PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


9. Further: Decisions on Non-Governmental Bodies 


Following earlier decisions relating to non-govern- 
mental organizations (see vol. 6, no. 5), the Council 
took up other recommendations of its N.G.O. Com- 
mittee. It declined the request of three organizations 
to change their status from category (b) to category 
(a). These organizations were the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production, the Interna- 
tional Law Association, and the World Jewish Con- 
gress. In addition, the U.S.S.R. proposed that the 
Council instruct its N.G.O. Committee to consider 
reclassifying the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation from category (b) to (a). 

The United States representative opposed this on 
the ground that it was only last March that such a 
request from the Federation had been turned down 
and the Council had decided that requests for reclassi- 
fication could not be considered until 18 months after 
a previous request. The Polish representative argued, 
however, that this decision applied only to a second 
request from the organization: there was nothing to 
bar a member of the Council from introducing a pro- 
posal for reconsideration at any time. The U.S.S.R. 
proposal was then put to vote and rejected by 13 votes 
to 3 with 2 abstentions. 

The N.G.O. Committee had recommended against 
granting consultative status to twenty applicant or- 
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ganizations. This was approved by a vote of 12 to 3 
with 3 abstentions, but not before a lengthy debate 
on one of the organizations, the International Federa- 
tion of Ex-Political Prisoners of Fascism. The U.S.- 
S.R. proposed formally that this body be given 
category (b) status. 

Mr. Corley-Smith, of the United Kingdom, how- 
ever, did not consider the Federation an appropriate 
body to be brought into consultative relationship with 
the Council, as its purpose was not economic or social 
but primarily political. The question at issue, observed 
Mr. Kotschnig (UNITED STATES), was whether the 
activities of the organization, many of whose members 
were worthy of the highest respect, were of such a 
nature as to be helpful to the Council. 

In reply, Mr. Morozov (U.S.S.R.), pointed out 
that the purposes of the organization were to develop 
international solidarity and collaboration between 
peoples in the economic and social fields and to pro- 
mote the maintenance of peace, social progress and 
education of peoples by radio and other means. It was 
therefore clearly a democratic body, and deserved 
category (b) consultative status. 

After the Council had rejected a Danish proposal 
to postpone consideration of the Federation’s applica- 
tion to the next session, Mr. Morozov stated it was 
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PROGRESS OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 





3. Debate on Co-Ordination Problems 


When the Council took up the important subject of 
co-ordination between the organs and subsidiaries of 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies, it had 
before it two documents which outlined progress 
achieved so far. 


First of these was a report from the Administrative 
Committee on Co-ordination which reviewed prelim- 
inary measures to set up a program of co-ordination 
in the fields covered by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the World Health Organization. 
Measures initiated by the ILO are also under way, 
says the report, to provide for co-operation in the fields 
of manpower, migration and technical training. The 
Committee has arranged for studies on co-ordinating 
activities relating to economic development. On this 
matter and on questions such as standards of living, 
youth and child welfare, housing fellowships and tech- 
nical training, it will report later. 


The Committee notes that under existing arrange- 
ments, it is virtually impossible for the agencies to 
maintain senior representatives at sessions of the 
Council and at the General Assembly, and suggests 
that dates be fixed for the opening of discussion on 
items of particular interest to the agencies. The report 
deals also with the constitution of an International 
Civil Service Advisory Board. Detailed work is also in 
progress on administrative and financial questions 
common to the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. The Committee undertook consultations with 
WHO and FAO on the location of their regional 
offices. The co-ordination of the libraries of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies was another 
subject studied. 


Reports of the Secretary-General 


In the second report before the Council, the Secre- 
tary-General outlined the major working arrangements 
between the regional commissions and the specialized 
agencies. 


The Economic Commission for Europe has been 
working in close co-operation with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. Since the early stages of 
ECE activities, a close working relationship has been 
maintained between the secretariats of FAO and ECE. 
An ECE committee on agricultural problems, serviced 
by a joint secretariat of FAO technical experts and 
ECE non-technical staff, has produced a report on 
“European Programs of Agricultural Reconstruction” 
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which analyzes the prospects for food production, 
trade, consumption, and the supply of agricultural 
requisites. Two other surveys on the economic situa- 
tion and prospects of Europe, and on the state of food 
and agriculture in 1948 were prepared and published 
jointly. 

FAO and ECE are co-operating on questions of 
fertilizers and timber, and a joint FAO-ECE secre- 
tariat research is in progress on textiles and alterna- 
tive sources of raw materials. 


ECE has invited the International Labor Organiza- 
tion to examine certain aspects of manpower problems 
related to European recovery, and ILO representatives 
have participated in meetings of ECE committees deal- 
ing with raw materials, transport, housing and indus- 
trial development. 


Close and continuing contact has been maintained 
between the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and ECE. 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East has since the beginning of its activities co-op- 
erated with FAO. An FAO-ECE Working Party on 
Agricultural Requisites started work in August 1948. 
ECAFE has also maintained contact with FAO on 
matters relating to timber and the establishment of a 
Bureau of Flood Control. : 


ILO has also submitted to ECAFE proposals for 
promoting technical training. In this connection, 
UNESCO has been consulted on the exchange of per- 
sons and the administration of fellowships. Both the 
Bank and the Fund seconded economists from their 
staff to ECAFE to help in preparing reports on in- 
dustrial development and financial arrangements to 
facilitate trade. 


The Economic Commission for Latin America has 
co-operated with FAO, ILO, the International Refu- 
gee Organization, the Bank, the Fund and WHO. 


In addition to this outline of co-ordination between 
the regional commissions and the specialized agencies, 
the Secretary-General submitted a separate report 
covering certain other points. These were the desira- 
bility of drafting a balanced calendar of agency con- 
ferences, the location of headquarters of certain spe- 
cialized agencies, and the tasks incumbent on the Sec- 
retary-General in co-operation with the specialized 
agencies to provide technical assistance for economic 
development. He referred also to the desirability of 
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Member states co-ordinating the policy of their delega- 
tions to the United Nations and to the different spe- 
cialized agencies on the national level. Several Govern- 
ments had indicated that they had taken steps to this 
end. 


General Debate 


During the course of the Council discussion, sev- 
eral members expressed satisfaction at the work of 
the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. Mr. 
Campos, of Brazil, commented that the Council might 
proceed at its next session to take specific measures 
on the basis of further reports from the Committee. 
Mr. Sutch, of New Zealand, hoped that the Committee 
would use its best efforts in co-ordinating the various 
programs of technical assistance for economic devel- 
opment. He emphasized also the importance of col- 
laboration between the specialized agencies and the 
regional commissions. It was also important, Mr. 
Sutch said, to determine precisely the part to be played 
by the Secretary-General in the negotiations between 
the agencies and the commissions. 

Mr. Sutch’s reference to co-operation between the 
regional commissions and the specialized agencies was 
preceded by a comment from Mr. Sen, of India, 
contrasting the progress achieved in this matter by 
ECE and ECAFE. FAO, he felt, had given a differ- 
ent treatment to ECE. Moreover, whereas the work 
achieved by ECE had been remarkable in the indus- 
trial field, ECAFE had up to now confined itself in 
this domain to research. With regard to assistance to 
trade, Mr. Sen also noted that ECAFE had not gone 
beyond the stage of study, whilst in Europe, thanks to 
ECE, various governments had been able to conclude 
financial and commercial agreements, obtain loans, 
and receive the commodities they lacked. In Asia and 
the Far East, the lack of agreement and co-ordination 
had also been felt in the field of technical training. 

In expressing satisfaction with the progress achieved, 
Mr. Lebeau, of Belgium, hoped that the International 
Civil Service Advisory Board would above all attempt 
to modify the principles which had already been laid 
down by the Preparatory Commission and the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He also hoped that it would avail 
itself of the experience acquired in this field between 
1920 and 1940. 

Mr. Phillips (UNITED KINGDOM) also expressed 
satisfaction at the progress so far achieved in co- 
ordinating the work of the specialized agencies. The 
Secretary-General, he said, was quite right in em- 
phasizing the importance of co-ordination on the na- 

. tional level. The United Kingdom would very soon 
communicate the measures which it had taken to this 
effect. On the question of fellowships, Mr. Phillips felt 
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that the best way to avoid overlapping would be to 
delimit the fields of activity of the United Nations 
and the various specialized agencies from the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. de Folin (FRANCE) said that his Government 
had taken steps to co-ordinate the policy of its delega- 
tion on the national level. On the question of tech- 
nical assistance, the French delegation thought that 
the steps already taken would yield very favorable 
results, 

Mr. Plimsoll (AUSTRALIA) thought that detailed re- 
ports should be submitted on the questions of fellow- 
ships and technical training. 

Against these views, Mr. Morozov, of the U.S.S.R., 
took a basically different position. The establishment 
of joint committees of the specialized agencies and the 
United Nations was contrary, he said, to the Charter 
and to the letter and spirit of the agreements concluded 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. A series of very important questions was be- 
ing referred progressively to the specialized agencies 
by ihe regional commissions. The U.S.S.R. delegation 
objected to such a dangerous practice illustrated, for 
instance, by the fact that the ECE had referred prob- 
lems of manpower to the ILO which, by its very struc- 
ture and the nature of its work, was not in a position 
to suggest an appropriate solution to matters of such 
great importance. 

Mr. Santa Cruz (CHILE) did not think that these 
fears were warranted. In this connection he noted that 
co-operation between FAO and the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America had been very successful. 
Regarding fellowships, he thought that there was no 
danger of overlapping, at least in present circum- 
stances. Efforts should be made to increase the num- 
ber of fellowships especially to assist under-developed 
countries in the economic field. 


Specialized Agencies’ Headquarters 

Two views were expressed on the question of the 
headquarters of the specialized agencies. Mr. Sutch, 
of New Zealand, thought these headquarters, particu- 
larly those of FAO and WHO, should be as near as 
possible to United Nations headquarters. Likewise, 
regional offices of the specialized agencies might be 
usefully located near the headquarters of the regional 
commissions. On the other hand, Mr. Lebeau of Bel- 
gium saw more disadvantages than advantages in prox- 
imity to United Nations headquarters. He emphasized 
the differences in the functions of the organizations. 
Further, the scattering of the headquarters of the spe- 
cialized agencies was a corrective to the decision to 
locate the United Nations in the United States. Mr. 
Lebeau therefore cautioned against over-centralization 


(Continued on page 284) 
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Indonesia: “ Progressive Deterioration” 


Commission’s Story of Failure in First Stage 


February 15 was the first date in the program for 
settlement in Indonesia adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil at the end of January. On that date the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia was to report if 
the two parties had not reached agreement on an 
Interim Federal Government. But, despite a fourteen- 
day postponement of this deadline, the Commission 
reported on March 1 that its efforts had failed so far. 

No agreement had been reached, the Commission 
said, and there had been no negotiations between the 
Republic of Indonesia and the Netherlands as en- 
visaged in the Council’s resolution. The first step to 
implement the resolution, states the report, had to 
be taken by the Netherlands because the Republic 
could not be called upon to discharge its responsi- 
bilities under the resolution until its leaders were 
released and were able to function as a Government. 
Therefore, the Commission reports, it wrote to the 
Netherlands delegation on February 2 expressing 
concern that no steps had yet been taken and urging 
earliest compliance. 

Fifteen days later, the Netherlands delegation told 
the Commission that its Government would “make 
every possible effort in order that by March 1 the 
discussion will have made satisfactory progress.” 

However, the report notes that despite the addi- 
tional time given for the Government of the Nether- 
land to adjust itself politically and otherwise to the 
requirements of the resolution, not only was there 
no agreement, but no negotiations under the resolu- 
tion had taken place. 


Other Political Activities 


In the meantime, there had been political moves 
in Indonesia directed towards the formation of an 
Interim Federal Government based on the states al- 
ready delineated and organized under Netherlands 
authority. These moves were independent of the Janu- 
ary 28 or any other resolution of the Council. The 
Assembly for Federal Consultation — the BFO — 
which is made up of the heads of states in East Indo- 
nesia, West Java, East Sumatra, and other areas out- 
side the Republic of Indonesia, had held a series of 
meetings in Batavia. 

The Netherlands delegation did not inform the 
Commission of the results of these meetings, but the 
Republican delegation forwarded a copy of an invi- 
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tation to Republican leaders to participate in a con- 
ference with representatives of the BFO. 

This invitation quoted the High Representative of 
the Crown as saying that the Government of Indo- 
nesia was willing to allow the Republican President 
and other Republican leaders “in full freedom to 
hold consultations among themselves at a place to be 
determined later.” The Government was also willing 
to co-operate in creating an opportunity for a free 
exchange of views between the representatives of the 
BFO or the whole BFO as one party and the Repub- 
lican leaders as the other. If this conference yielded 
such results that within a short period a Federal 
Interim Government could be formed, then, said the 
High Representative of the Crown, “it would be pos- 
sible basically to consider the question of full free- 
dom of movement” for the Republican leaders. 

The BFO invitation also quoted the High Repre- 
sentative to the effect that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment regarded the Republican leaders approached 
by the BFO “as authorities of a republic, the status 
and form of which will be determined by the will of 
the people, in observance of the principle of equal 
member states within the framework of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia.” 


Invitation Not Accepted 


To this invitation, Prime Minister Mohammed 
Hatta replied that the Netherlands Government was 
not apparently ready to recognize President Soekarno 
and the other Republican leaders as the President and 
members of the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, but only as “authorities from a state which is 
not yet in existence.” The Security Council resolu- 
tion of January 28, he pointed out, had demanded 
the restoration of the authority of the Republican 
Government. 

Dr. Hatta also drew the conclusion that the Neth- 
erlands Indies Government was not ready to free the 
leaders immediately and unconditionally as required 
by the Council’s resolution. 

It could therefore be understood, Dr. Hatta wrote, 
that the invitation could not be accepted, “despite 
our earnest wish to exchange views between us con- 
cerning the fate of our country, especially after the 
Security Council and . . . the Asian Conference in 
New Delhi—in short, the majority of world opinion— 
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have accepted as their own the conditions which we 
put forward.” 

The quickest and the best way to solve the ques- 
tion, continued Dr. Hatta, was for the Netherlands 
and the Republic to state clearly that they were will- 
ing to accept the decision of the Council. To do this, 
obviously the Republican Government must be given 
an opportunity to assemble and hold consultations. 

Such a declaration by the Netherlands and Repub- 
lican Governments must be followed as soon as possi- 
ble by “a joint conference between the representatives 
of the Netherlands Government, the BFO, and the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia under the 
auspices of the United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia to discuss several problems, especially: 

“1. The formation of a Federal Interim Govern- 
ment on March 15 next. 

“2. The implementation of the resolution adopted 
by the Security Council concerning the cessation of 
military action, the restoration of the Republic, and 
the return of the Republican Government to Jogja- 
karta.” 

Dr. Hatta emphasized that his Government aimed 
at the formation of a free and sovereign United States 
of Indonesia, in which the Republic would occupy 
“an equal position, not more and not less,” than the 
other member states. 

However, he added, the Republic’s stand was that 
the form and organization of the United States of 
Indonesia must be determined not by the Dutch but 
by the Indonesian people themselves through a Con- 
stituent Assembly elected democratically by a secret 
ballot of the whole adult Indonesian people. 


Following this reply, the Republican delegation re- 
ported, two BFO members said that the High Repre- 
sentative of the Crown had no objection to deleting 
the sentence in the invitation stating that full freedom 
of movement would be considered if the conference 
resulted in the early formation of an Interim Federal 
Government. The Republican leaders, however, re- 
affirmed that they were willing to meet the BFO con- 
tact committee only for “informal talks and orienta- 
tion,” that such a meeting could be held only with 
the cognizance of the United Nations Commission, 
and that it was impossible to negotiate in their present 
circumstances. 

After this episode, the Republican delegation com- 
plained to the Commission on February 20 that the 
Netherlands authorities were taking steps to create a 
political unit in parts of Middle Java which came 
under Dutch control after the first military action. 


Round Table Conference Called 


The first Netherlands intimation to the Commission 
of proposed measures came in a letter of February 
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26 from Dr. L. J. M. Beel, High Representative of 
the Crown. The Netherlands Government, he wrote, 
had decided “to take the initiative to convene as soon 
as possible a round table conference, which should 
start on March 12, 1949, at The Hague.” All parties 
concerned with the Indonesian question would be in- 
vited. In particular, the conditions and the modalities 
would be considered by which the transfer of sov- 
ereignty to a representative Federal Indonesian Gov- 
ernment would be accelerated. 


“As a consequence of this proposed transfer of 
sovereignty,” the letter said, “consultations will be 
necessary concerning the provisions for the interim 
period, including the institution of a Federal Interim 
Government.” 

The Netherlands Government believed that a last- 
ing solution of the pending problems could not be 
achieved until sovereignty had actually been trans- 
ferred, and experience had shown that the arrange- 
ments for a rather prolonged interim period led to 
insoluble differences of opinion. 


Therefore the Netherlands Government had in- 
vited the President of the Republic and the Chairman 
of the BFO to appoint delegations for the conference. 
It was intended, too, that representatives of the Pro- 
visional Federal Government and of minorities of 
the population would take part. 


Commission Invited 


“The Netherlands Government have requested me,” 
Dr. Beel’s letter concluded, “to inform your Com- 
mission that they will highly appreciate it if your 
Commission would attend this conference, so that it 
can render assistance to achieve positive results.” 


This letter was followed by an announcement from 
the High Representative of the Crown to the effect 
that the Netherlands Government had decided to en- 
deavor to effectuate the transfer of sovereignty con- 
siderably earlier than July 1, 1950, laid down in the 
Security Council’s resolution as the ultimate date. 


In the desire to facilitate a prompt beginning of 
the discussions, the Netherlands Government had de- 
cided further “to lift the remaining restrictions on the 
liberty of movement of the Republican leaders and 
to consult with them concerning their wishes as to 
their future residence and the arrangements which will 
have to be made in this respect.” 


In supplementary documents presented to the Com- 
mission on February 27, the view of the Netherlands 
Government was expressed that all efforts should be 
made to terminate the negotiations for an uncondi- 
tional transfer of sovereignty on May 1, 1949, and 
to further the ratification immediately afterwards. By 
that date, it said, agreement should be reached con- 
cerning the statute for the Netherlands-Indonesian 
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Union, and the financial, economic, and military 
agreements. The Netherlands Government hoped to 
establish this future relationship “on the basis of what 
both parties voluntarily will accept as joint interests 
and purposes.” 


Return of Republican Government 


In a further supplementary statement the High 
Representative said that re-establishment of the Re- 
publican Government in Jogjakarta would give “a fatal 
blow to the confidence of certain persons and political 
organizations in the possibility of co-operation with 
the Netherlands. 

“It would mean encouragement of the unconcilia- 
tory elements of the Republic to abide by their in- 
flexible attitude. Every social rehabilitation would be 
retarded, the lives of the Chinese population would 
be endangered, Tan Malakka would be stimulated to 
greater activity, guerrilla warfare and terrorism would 
flare up to an unknown extent, it would be impossible 
to maintain any authority in Jogjakarta, and co-opera- 
tion of the Netherlands forces in the maintenance of 
law and order would be extremely difficult if not 
impossible. 

“The new demarcation line would recreate a chaos 
in the field of economics, finance, and communica- 
tions, internal security would disappear completely, 
and terrorism would prevail. The Republican Gov- 
ernment, which already in the past was unable to sup- 
press this terrorism to any extent, would now be at 
the mercy of the extremists. 

“The absolute certitude that every possibility of 
reaching agreement and of successfully conducting 
negotiations would be frustrated by the terrorism, in- 
filtrations, and subversive activities from Jogjakarta, 
does not permit the Netherlands Government, in view 
of its responsibility, to allow a return of the Republi- 
can Government to Jogjakarta, since this would be 
tantamount to barring in advance the possibility of 
achieving a speedy transfer of sovereignty, as envis- 
aged, under regular conditions.” 


Republican Reaction 


The Republican reaction to the proposal for a con- 
ference at The Hague was submitted to the Commis- 
sion on February 28. Such a proposal, said the Chair- 
man of the Republican delegation, cut across and 
specifically rejected the Security Council’s resolution. 
Dr. Gieben, a member of the Netherlands delegation, 
had made it perfectly clear, the Republican Chairman 
said, that on no account would the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment comply with the condition to restore the act- 
ual Government of the Republic in its power over any 
part of its territory. In particular, contrary to a pre- 
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vious Netherlands Government statement, the Repub- 
lican leaders would in no case be allowed to return 
to Jogjakarta. 

This new move, the Chairman of the Republican 
delegation said, gave expression to the Netherlands’ 
denial of the legality of the Security Council’s inter- 
vention and substituted a different proposal of their 
own authority. 

“Our Government will, however,” he added, “never 
co-operate in any action evading implementation of 
the Security Council’s resolution. We particularly 
deem it urgent to counteract any confusion which this 
move is apt to create in international circles.” 

While the Republic reacted in this way, the various 
delegations to the Assembly for Federal Consultation 
unanimously declared themselves willing to accept 
the Netherlands invitation. 

Commenting on these developments, the Commis- 
sion points out that a basic factor in the deadlock is 
the Dutch refusal to permit re-establishment of the 
Republican Government at Jogjakarta. Republican 
leaders have informally suggested an arrangement for 
re-establishment which the Commission is ready to 
examine. 


Interim Activities 


The Commission then describes what it calls its 
“interim activities” during the period of waiting for a 
Netherlands decision. 

Thus, on February 7, it again urged the release of 
political prisoners, but received no reply. Earlier, on 
January 24, it applied to the Netherlands delegation 
to permit the dispatch of two designated Republican 
leaders to Lake Success as a special Republican mis- 
sion. To this the Netherlands delegation replied on 
February 7 that the Government was prepared in 
principle to grant the necessary clearances. However, 
it said, “it would seem desirable that no persons are 
designated whose presence in Indonesia might be in- 
dispensable in view of the proposed discussions re- 
garding the interim period.” The success of those con- 
versations “should not be prejudiced by the departure 
of such persons.” The Commission replied that it 
preferred “to express no opinion on the choice of 
representatives as a matter within the sole competence 
of the Republican Government.” 

In order to obtain information that would enable 
the Commission’s military observers to discharge their 
duties more effectively, five questions were put to 
Netherlands authorities. These were followed by two 
reminders, but no reply was received. 


In reporting on the military position in February, 
the Commission’s Military Executive Board pointed 
out that the Netherlands policy of refusing informa- 
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Netherlands Explains Its Proposals 


The Netherlands considers its plan for an accelerat- 
ed transfer of sovereignty to the United States of In- 
donesia as “a bold new approach to the whole prob- 
lem.” 

In a letter to the President of the Security Council, 
dated March 2, the permanent representative to the 
United Nations, J. W. M. Snouck-Hurgronje, ex- 
plained that his Government was deeply conscious of 
its responsibility both as a Member of the United 
Nations and as the nation which had guided the fate 
of Indonesia for more than three centuries. Until sov- 
ereignty was transferred, the Netherlands would still 
bear that responsibility. 

The speediest possible creation of an independent 
United States of Indonesia under conditions of law 
and order was the aim of both the Netherlands and 
the Council, he said. There could be differences of 
opinion only about procedures which were best suited 
to lead to the desired result and to bridge the relative- 
ly short period of time which this would require. 

Since the Netherlands maintained its fundamental 
objections to the Council’s resolution of January 28, 
it had striven to find a way by which the common 
aims could best be achieved without harmful conse- 
quences. The course of action decided on was out- 
lined along the fdllowing lines: 

The Netherlands Government will co-operate with 
the United Nations Commission for Indonesia to 
promote discussions to attain the common goal as 
quickly as possible. 


Accelerated Transfer of Sovereignty 


An accelerated transfer of sovereignty to an Indon- 
esian Federal Government, fully representative of the 
whole of Indonesia, offers the best solution. It is desir- 
able that all parties concerned should resume discus- 
sions. 

The Netherlands Government has lifted the remain- 
ing restrictions on the liberty of movement of the Re- 
publican leaders, who are subject only to the general 
travel and residence regulations which, for military 
reasons, are applicable to everyone in certain parts 
of Indonesia. 

Invitations have been extended to all interested 
parties—notably the President of the Republic of 
Indonesia and the Chairman of the Assembly for 
Federal Consultation—to take part in a round table 
conference at The Hague, preferably on March 12. 
The United Nations Commission for Indonesia has 
also been invited “so that it may render its valuable 
assistance to achieve positive results.” 

This conference should devise arrangements for an 
accelerated transfer of sovereignty and for the simul- 
taneous establishment of the Netherlands-Indonesian 
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Union. It should also draft necessary financial, eco- 
nomic, and military agreements, and make arrange- 
ments for the interim period, including the institution 
ot a Federal Interim Government. 

The invited Indonesian parties are entirely free to 
decide on the size and composition of their delega- 
tions, and no rules have been laid down for voting. 

Together with the other parties, the Netherlands 
Government will consider on its merits any solution 
put before the conference and will determine in how 
far such a proposal is compatible with Netherlands 
responsibility. It will not put forward any plan which 
will have to be accepted or rejected in its entirety. The 
only limitation will be in the provisions incorporated 
in the Netherlands Constitution last autumn as a 
result of earlier consultations. 

A Federal Government for the whole of Indonesia 
must command sufficient authority to take over sov- 
ereignty and to bind Indonesia to the execution of 
agreements entered into, particularly since the trans- 
fer of sovereignty will take place before the holding 
of elections. 


Agreement by May I! 


Indonesia itself will decide how this Federal Gov- 
ernment will be constituted. A reasonable basis of 
negotiations may be found in a suggestion by the 
United States member of the Committee of Good 
Offices last September for representation of the Re- 
publican territories by one-third and of the Federal 
territories by two-thirds of the total number. Further- 
more, the principal minority groups in Indonesia 
should be appropriately represented. 

The Netherlands trusts that, if the plan is adopted, 
agreement may be reached on the transfer of sov- 
ereignty by May 1, 1949, after which about six weeks 
would still be needed for ratification. 

Any specific points on which complete agreement 
is not reached at the conference might well be covered 
by transitional arrangements, to remain in force with 
mutual consent for a short period after the transfer. 

Since this transfer is designed to take place at such 
an early date, the provisions for the establishment of 
a Federal Interim Government will have only tempor- 
ary significance. This should be an advantage, since 
agreement concerning this period had been particu- 
larly difficult to obtain in the past. 

The result of the plan will be to transfer sovereignty 
more than a year earlier than foreseen in the Security 
Council’s resolution. 

Furthermore, in leaving to Indonesia itself the or- 
ganization of its political life, the Netherlands is mak- 
ing an important contribution towards diminishing the 

(Continued on next page.) 
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tion to military observers severely handicapped a 
survey of conditions. Subject to this, the Board’s con- 
clusions were that there has been neither actual nor 
complete cessation of hostilities. On the contrary, 
active warfare, both guerrilla and on a more generally 
organized basis, is continuing to a variable extent in 
different areas. 

Although sections of the population of Indonesia 
have welcomed the return of Netherlands control, in 
other sections there continues a condition of unrest 
and uncertainty. 

Despite ‘improvement in economic conditions in 
certain areas which the Netherlands is able to control, 
large areas of the country still remain in a generally 
chaotic economic condition. 

Several complaints by the Republican delegation 
concerning alleged violations of civil liberties, the 
Commission said, had been referred to the Netherlands 
delegation for comment or investigation. 


Conclusions 


Summing up its conclusions, the Commission feels 
“obliged to report that, as of March 1, there has been 
failure of the parties to the Indonesian question to 
reach agreement on the establishment of an Interim 
Federal Government.” 

This situation, it said, “results from the failure of 
the Netherlands Government to accept the procedures 
of the resolution of January 28, and not from a mere 
difference of viewpoint on details of governmental 
structure and functions. If the latter were the case, 
the Commission would be prepared to recommend a 


(Continued from previous page.) 


possibility of further controversy. The intermediary 
period during which the Netherlands must continue 
to dispose of wide powers will, under the plan, be 
limited to a few months. Thus the danger of friction 
will also be reduced. 

The Netherlands does not intend to divest itself 
prematurely of its responsibility in Indonesia. It will 
be prepared to assist the new state for a limited period 
after the transfer of sovereignty, but only if the state 
requests such assistance. 

This “bold new approach to the whole problem,” 
Mr. Snouck-Hurgronje’s letter ‘concluded, should re- 
sult in a considerably accelerated achievement of the 
aims of the Netherlands, the Security Council, and 
the Indonesians. The Netherlands Government “there- 
fore appeals to the Council to further the realization 
of this plan, which in the present circumstances offers 
the quickest and most effective way of establishing a 
democratic United States of Indonesia and a durable 
and voluntary co-operation between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia.” 
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structure for an Interim Federal Government. The 
resolution contemplates that the establishment of an 
Interim Federal Government will be the product of 
negotiations between the parties. That Government, 
if it is to be an effective one, must reflect the inter- 
change of ideas of both parties, the give and take of 
bona fide negotiations. 


Functions Limited 


“There have been no negotiations under the resolu- 
tion between the Netherlands Government and the 
Republic.” The Commission had performed its func- 
tion of reporting to the Council despite the difficul- 
ties described. The Commission had contact with the 
Netherlands delegation and had informally met Re- 
publican leaders on the island of Bangka and mem- 
bers of the Republican delegation in Batavia. Indi- 
vidual members of the Commission had occasionally 
contacted members of the BFO. But there had not 
been opportunity for the Commission to function 
helpfully in the manner envisaged by the Security 
Council’s resolution, except to the limited extent 
described. 


As to the Netherlands communication about the 
proposed Hague conference, the Commission points. 
out that it has no authority to accept the invitation 
to attend. The proposed procedure preliminary to 
the transfer of sovereignty is not that contemplated 
by the resolution. “There is no indication in the an- 
nouncements or in the invitation to the Commission 
that the role which it is being asked to assume is. 
that which it is authorized to perform under the reso- 
lution of January 28.” 


Instructions Requested 


The Commission therefore viewed the invitation 
and related documents as “a counter-proposal or 
substitute for the provisions of the January 28 resolu- 
tion,” and it asked the Security Council for instruc- 
tions as to what its position should be. 


“The Commission,” the report concludes, “has in- 
terpreted its duty to be that of assisting with the im- 
plementation of the Security Council’s resolution and 
of reporting facts pertinent to the situation which this 
resolution was intended to resolve. It will not inter- 
fere with any efforts of the parties to arrive freely at 
agreements, and it is available to all parties for con- 
sultation. 

“At the same time, the Commission regrets that it 
has not been possible to proceed with the implementa- 
tion of the resolution. It is also conscious of the pro- 
gressive deterioration of the situation in Indonesia 
and of the augmented danger to world stability which 
must result.” 
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New President and Vice-President 


of International Court of Justice 


As a result of the elections held 
on February 28, under Article 21 
of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, Judge Jules Basde- 
vant (FRANCE) was elected Presi- 
dent of the Court and Judge Gus- 
tavo Guerrero (Et SALVADOR) Vice- 
President. 

Hitherto Judge Guerrero had 
been President, and Judge Basde- 
cant Vice-President of the Court. 
Both had been elected in 1946. 
The first part of Article 21 of the 
Statute of the International Court 
of Justice states that “The Court 
shall elect the President and Vice- 
President for three years; they may 
be re-elected.” 


Professor Jules Basdevant 


Born in 1877, Judge Basdevant 
is a Doctor of Laws (Legal, Politi- 
cal and’ Economic Science) and 
agrégé at the Faculty of Law. He is 
a Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law; of the Institut de 
France (Academy of Moral and 
Political Science); Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Belgium. From 
1903 to 1918, he was Professor of 
the Faculties of Law at Rennes and 
Grenoble, and then at the Faculty of 
Law in Paris. He was professor at the 
Naval School and at the School of 
Higher Naval Studies, the Academy 
of International Law at The Hague, 
at the Free School of Political Sci- 
ence and, temporarily, at the School 
of Political Science of the Jagellon 
University at Cracow. He has been a 
member of the French Delegation at 
many international conferences 
(Peace Conference of 1919, Con- 
ference of Private International Law, 
the London Naval Conference, 
Chairman of the Third Committee 
at the Conference for the Codifica- 
tion of International Law, Confer- 
ence for the Limitation and Reduc- 
tion of Armaments, Vice-Chairman 
of the International Conference for 
the Suppression of Terrorism, Wash- 
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ington Committee for Preparing the 
Statute of the Court, San Francisco 
Conference . . .) and at the League 
of -Nations Assembly. He was alter- 
nate Delegate to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, and Dele- 
gate at the in Brussels and London. 
He was a member of various legal 
committees set up by the League of 
Nations, International Institute for 
the Unification of Private Law and 
the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee. He was the French Govern- 
ment Agent in many international 
arbitrations and, since 1923, at the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, the election being suspended 
by political events. 


During the German occupation, 
Judge Basdevant resigned from his 
office as Legal Adviser to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs by a letter to 
Marshall Petain of May 29, 1941, in 
connection with affairs in Syria. He 
was suspended from the Faculty of 
Law in Paris and subsequently dis- 


missed as professor at the request 
of the German authorities. After the 
liberation, Judge Basdevant was re- 
instated in his functions at the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, and at the 
Faculty of Law in Paris. 


Judge Basdevant had published 
several volumes on_ International 
Law, notably, “The French Revolu- 
tion” and the “Law of Continental 
Warfare”; “Deportations from the 
North of France and Belgium”; 
“British Maritime Prize Law”; “Con- 
clusion and Drafting of Treaties and 
Diplomatic Instruments,” “Interna- 
tional Law in Peacetime” (Régles 
générales du droit de la paix; con- 
tribution de Jean Bodin a la forma- 
tion du droit internationale mo- 
derne). 


Dr. Jose Gustavo Guerrero 


Dr. Jose Gustavo Guerrero, for- 
merly President of the International 
Court of Justice and now its Vice- 
President, was born in San Salvador, 


Judge Basdevant (left) and Judge Guerrero (right) (UN-10735) 


¥ 
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El Salvador, in 1876. He is a Doctor 
of Law of the Universities of El Sal- 
vador and Guatemala. From 1912 
to 1930, he was Minister of El Sal- 
vador in France, Italy, and Spain. 
Dr. Guerrero has been Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, of Justice, and of 
Public Instruction of El Salvador. He 
was a member of the Council of the 
League of Nations in 1927, President 





of the 10th Assembly of the League 
of Nations in 1929, and President 
of the Delegation of El Salvador to 
the Assemblies of the League from 
1920 to 1930. He was a member of 
the League of Nations Committee 
on the Codification of International 
Law and Vice-President of the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague from 1931 to 


1936, and President from 1937 to 
1946. 

He is the author of the following 
publications: “La responsabilidad in- 
ternacional del Estado” (1926); “La 
Codification du droit international” 
(1930); “L’Ordre International” 
(1945). In preparation is “L’Oeuvre 
de la Cour permanente de Justice 
Internationale.” 





PERSONALITIES 


Economic and Social Council 


James Thorn 


On February 7, 1949, James 
Thorn, representative of New Zea- 
land on the Economic and So- 
cial Council since 1947, was 
elected President by general ac- 
clamation. 


Born in Christchurch, New 
Zealand, in 1882, he was educated 
at the Christchurch High School. 
When he was 17 years old, he 
joined the Canterbury Rough Rid- 
ers and fought in the South Afri- 
can War with the Third New 
Zealand Contingent. 


Mr. Thorn then became a pio- 
neer of the labor movement in 
New Zealand. In 1904, he helped 
to organize the New Zealand La- 
bour Party and in 1905 was a 
candidate for the Christchurch 
South electorate. In 1931, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Walter Nash as na- 
tional secretary of the Labour 
Party, a position which he held 
until he became a Member of 
Parliament in 1935. He was re- 
elected to Parliament in 1938 and 


1943. 


Mr. Thorn headed the New 
Zealand delegation to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization Con- 
ference in Geneva in 1938. He 
was also Chairman of the New 
Zealand Fisheries Investigation 
Commission in 1937, Parliamen- 
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tary Under-Secretary to the Prime 
Minister in 1943 and Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee on Population in 1946. 


Mr. Thorn has represented his 
country at the United Nations on 





James Thorn 


the Economic and Social Council, 
on the Social Commission and the 
General Assembly. 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk 


Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
(VENEZUELA), who was unani- 
mously elected second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social 
Council on February 7, has been 


representing his country at the 
United Nations since the very 
beginning of the organization, and, 
since 1947, has been Permanent 
Representative of Venezuela to 
the United Nations. 


Born in Caracas, Venezuela, on 
April 4, 1912, Dr. Stolk was edu- 
cated at the Universidad Central 
de Venezuela. In 1938 he secured 
a Ph.D. in Political Science and 
became a Doctor of Law. From 
1936 to: 1939, he was Rap- 
porteur to the Superior Court and 
from 1938 to 1939, President of 
the Law College of the Federal 
District of Caracas. In 1941 he 
represented Venezuela at the In- 
ter-American Neutrality Commit- 
tee, afterwards called the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, 
where he continued to represent 
his country until 1944. During 
that period he was appointed dele- 
gate of Venezuela to the second 
Inter-American Lawyers’ Confer- 
ence, and in 1945, adviser to 
the Venezuelan delegation at the 
Chapultepec Conference, and judi- 
cial adviser of the third Inter- 
American Agricultural Conference. 


In 1946 Dr. Stolk represented 
his country at the General As- 
sembly in London. In 1947, he 
was elected President of the ad 
hoc Committee for the creation of 
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Carlos Eduardo Stolk 


an Economic Commission in Latin 
America. He headed the Vene- 
zuelan delegation, and was also 
elected a Vice-President of the 
General Assembly during the sec- 
ond part of the first session. 


Dr. Stolk has since headed the 
Venezuelan delegation to three 
sessions of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, including the present, 
to the second session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the two spe- 
cial sessions. 


Viadimir V. Skorobogaty 


Vladimir V. Skorobogaty, head 
of the Delegation of the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R. to the Eighth Session 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, was born in 1908 at Minsk, 
of Byelorussian nationality. He 
was graduated from the University 
of Minsk and is a specialist in 
history. At present, he is Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. He formerly 
worked in the national educational 


system. 





Vladimir V. Skorobogaty 


On February 7, Mr. Skoro- 
bogaty was elected first Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social 
Council. 





THE DEPOSITORY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


by Carl H. Milam 


DIRECTOR, UNITED NATIONS LIBRARY SERVICES 


In order that the people of the 
world may know about the work 
and aims of the United Nations, the 
widest possible distribution is pro- 
vided for its documents and other 
publications. The 153 great libraries 
listed herewith are an important 
part of this distribution.. They serve 
as depositories for United Nations 
printed and mimeographed docu- 
ments. 


Not all of these libraries receive 
exactly the same documents. Some 
have them in the French edition, 
others in the English. Some have 
them in Spanish, Chinese, or Russian 
as well, if that is the language of 
their country. Some libraries, limited 
in space and personnel, receive only 
the printed documents and certain 
brief informational papers which 
form an easy guide to understand- 
ing the United Nations and its struc- 
ture. Other libraries with unlimited 
facilities receive the entire range of 
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unrestricted printed and mimeo- 
graphed documents. 

This great network of depositories 
has been established by the Library 
of the United Nations. Proceeding 
under directive, it has designated a 
National Library wherever possible. 
For simplification all are called “de- 
pository libraries” although it will be 
seen that some of them are parlia- 
mentary libraries and others are re- 
search institutions specializing in 
the field of international studies. 
Many are on an exchange basis. 

It is hoped that before long not 
only each Member nation but every 
nation in the world will have within 
its borders at least one depository 
of United Nations documents. For 
it is the aim of the United Nations 
itself that no citizen of any land 
shall apply in vain for knowledge of 
the organization whose chief pur- 
pose is the preservation of his own 
security and well-being. 

(For list of depository libraries, 
see page 274). 
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Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Newbold Library, Gordon Mem- 
orial College, Khartoum 


Argentina 
Biblioteca Nacional, Buenos Aires 
Biblioteca del Congreso de la 
Nacion, Buenos Aires 


Australia 
Library of Parliament, Canberra 
Puodlic Library of New South 
Wales, Sydney 
Public Library of Western Aus- 
tralia, Perth 


Austria 
Oesterreichische 
thek, Vienna 


Belgium Congo 
Bibliotheque 
ville 


Nationalbiblio- 


Publique, Leopold- 


Belgium 
Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, 
Brussels 
Bibliothéque du Parlement, Brus- 
sels 
Bioliothéque, L’Universite de Lou- 
vain, Louvain 

Bolivia 
Biblioteca Nacional, Sucre 
Biblioteca del H. Congreso Naci- 
onal, La Paz 


Brazil 
Biblioteca Nacional, Rio de Ja- 
neiro 
Biblioteca, Camera dos Deputados, 
Rio de Janeiro 


Burma 
Bernard Free Library, Rangoon 


Canada 
Library, University of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver 
Provincial Library of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa 


Library, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax 
Library of McGill University, 
Montreal 
Bibliothéque, Universite Laval, 
Quebec 


Library, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 


Chile 
Direccion General de Bibiiotecas, 
Archivos y Museos, Santiago 
Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, 
Santiago 

China 

Library, National University of 
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Peiping, Peiping 
National Central Library, Nanking 
National Roosevelt Library, 
Chungking 
Library, Secretariat of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, Nanking 

Colombia 
Biblioteca Nacional, Bogota 


Costa Rica . 
Biblioteca Nacional, San Jose 
Cuba 


Biblioteca Nacional, Havana 
Czechoslovakia 
Narodni a Universitni Knihovna, 


Prague 
Knihovna Narodniho Shromaz- 
deni, Prague 
Kniznica Slovenskej Univerzitni, 
Bratislava 

Denmark 


Statsbiblioteket, Aarhus 
Kongelige Biblioteket, Copenhagen 


Dominican Republic 
Archivo General de la Nacion, 
Trujillo City 

Egypt 
Egyptian National Library, Cairo 
Library, House of Deputies, Cairo 


El Salvador 

Biblioteca Nacional, San Salvador 
Fiji Islands 

Carnegie Library, Suva 
Finland 


Eduskunnan Kirjasto, Helsinki 


France 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale et Uni- 
versitaire, Strasbourg 
Bibliothéque de l’Assemblee Na- 
tionale, Paris 
Bibliothéque de Documentation 
Internationale et Contemporaine 
(Univ. de Paris) 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques, Paris 
Universite de Bordeaux, Section 
du Droit, Bordeaux 
Bibliothéque, Universite de Lyons, 
Lyons 


Germany 
Hamburgisches 
Archiv, Hamburg 
Institut fiir internationales Recht, 
Universitat Kiel, Kiel 


Greece 
National Library, Athens 
Library of the Parliament, Athens 


Welt-Wirschafts- 


Depository Libraries for United Nations Documents 


Greek Institute of International 
and Foreign Law, Athens 


Guatemala 
Biblioteca Nacional, Guatemala 
Haiti 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Prince 


Port-au- 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Public Library, Honolulu 


iceland 


Landsbokasafn Islands, Reykjavik 


India 
Imperial Library, Calcutta 
Library, University of Bombay, 
Bombay 
Library of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, University 
of Bombay, Bombay 
Imperial Secretariat Library, New 
Delhi 
Connemara Public Library, Ma- 
dras 
United Provinces Civil Secretariat 
Library, Lucknow 
Indu University Library, Benares 


Indonesia 
Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genoot- 
schap Van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, Batavia 


Iran 
Library of the Majlis, Teheran 
Teheran University Library, Tehe- 
ran 


Italy 
Bibliothéque de l'Institut Interna- 
tionale pour l’Unification du Droit 
Prive, Rome 
Library of the Vatican 


Jamaica 
Institute of Jamaica, Kingston 


Japan 
Japanese National Library, Tokyo 


Kenya 
Macmillan 
Nairobi 


Lebanon 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Beirout 
Luxembourg 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
Mexico 
Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico City 
Netherlands 
Koninklyke 
Hague 
Universiteits Biblioteek, Leiden 
Tweede Kamer der Staten Gen- 
eraal, The Hague 


Memorial Library, 


Bibliotheek, The 
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New Guinea 
Public Library of Papua-New 
Guinea, Port Moresby 


New Zealand 
Central Library, Auckland 
Library of the Parliament, Wel- 
lington 


Nicaragua 
Biblioteca Nacional, Managua 


Norway 
Stortingsbiblioteket, Oslo 


Pakistan 
Library of the Constituent As- 
sembly, Karachi 


Palestine 
Jewish National and University 
Library, Jerusalem 


Panama 
Biblioteca Nacional, Panama City 


Paraguay 
Biblioteca Nacional, Asuncion 


Peru 
Biblioteca Nacional, Lima 
Biblioteca, Camera de Diputados, 
Lima 

Philippines i 
Library, House of Representatives, 
Manila 
Library, University of Philippines, 
Manila 


Poland 
Polski Instytut Spraw Miedzy- 
narodwych, Warsaw 
Biblioteka Sejmowa, Warsaw 
Biblioteka Narodowa, Warsaw 


Saudi Arabia 
Library, Ministry for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Mecca 
Siam 
National Library, Bangkok 
Sweden 
Kungl. Biblioteket, Stockholm 
Universitetsbiblioteket, Lund 
Riksdagsbiblioteket, Stockholm 


Switzerland 
Institut Universitaire de Hautes 
Etudes Internationales, Geneva 
Bibliothéque Publique et Universi- 
taire, Geneva 
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Bibliotheque Centrale Federale 
Service Suisse des Echanges Inter- 
nationaux, Berne 


Syria 
Université Syrienne, Damascus 


Tanganyika 
Library of the Government Sec- 
retariat, Dar-es-Salaam 


Turkey 
Library, 
Ankara 


Union of South Africa 
Parliamentary Library, Cape Town 
Suid Afrikaanse Openbare Biblio- 
teek, Cape Town 


U.S.S.R. 
Library, Social Sciences Section, 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow 


United Kingdom 
British Museum, The Principal 
Keeper of Printed Books, London 
Manchester Public Libraries 
Central Library, Manchester 
The Mitchell Library, Glasgow 
Library of the House of Com- 
mons, London 
The Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, London 
London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
Public Library, Birmingham 
United States 
University of California Library, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
New York Public Library, New 
York 
Columbia University Law Library, 
New York 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass. 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Li- 
brary, New York 
Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Washington, D. C. 
Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Library, University of Texas, 
Austin 
Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Louisiana State University Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge, La. 


University of Ankara, 


University of North Carolina Li- 
brary, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Denver Public Library, Denver, 
Colo. 

Northwestern University Libraries, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

University of Minnesota Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 
Yale University 
Haven, Conn. 
Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Brown University Library, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
St. Louis 
Louis, Mo. 
University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, Wash. 

University of Illinois Library, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Library of Congress, Washington, 
| > Si 

University of California Library, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Stanford University Library, Palo 
Alto, Cal. 


Uruguay 
Biblioteca Nacional, Montevideo 


Library, New 


Public Library, St. 


Venezuela 
Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas 


Western Samoa 


Education 
Apia 


Department Library, 


Yugoslavia 
Biblioteka, Univerziteta Beograd, 
Belgrade 
Biblioteka, Univerziteta Ljubljana, 
Ljubljana 
Biblioteka, 
Zagreb 
Institut za Medjunarodnu Politiku 
i Privredu, Belgrade 


Univerziteta Zagreb, 
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Members of Palestine 


Conciliation Commission 


Mark Foster Ethridge 


A distinguished journalist and 
newspaper publisher, Mark Foster 
Ethridge started his career as a re- 
porter for the Meridian Star in 1913, 
even before he graduated from col- 
lege three years later. Born in 1896, 
Mr. Ethridge served in the United 
States Navy during the First World 
War. He then took up journalism 
again and worked as a reporter and 
correspondent to several local news- 
papers and agencies, including the 
Associated Press. From 1936 to 
1942 he was Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times Co. 
In 1945, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of State, James Byrnes, Mr. 
Ethridge went on a Special Mission 
to Bulgaria, Rumania, and _ the 
U.S.S.R. A year later he served as 
United States representative on the 
Security Council’s Commission of 
Investigation Concerning Greek 
Frontier Incidents. 


Mark Foster Ethridge (UN-20863) 
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Claude Breart de Boisanger 


Born in 1899, Claude Breart de 
Boisanger took his degree of Bache- 
lor of Law in 1924. In the same year, 
he was appointed to the Press and 
Information Service of the French 
Foreign Office, and then became 
Attaché at the French Embassy in 
The Hague and Moscow. Since then, 
and until his appointment as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary and member of 
the Secretariat of Conferences in the 
Foreign Office in 1946, he held sev- 
eral important positions in the diplo- 
matic service. He was Deputy Chief 
of Section of the French Delegation 
at the League of Nations in 1931; 
member of the French Delegation 
to the Lausanne Conference in 1932; 
Chief of Section of the Press and In- 
formation Service in 1936; First 
Secretary in 1939; First Counsellor 
in 1940; Acting Consul General in 
San Francisco in 1941 and later, 
Head of the Diplomatic Services in 
Indo-China. 


Mr. de Boisanger was made Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor in 1934. 


Claude Breart de Boisanger (UN-44568) 





Huseyin Cahit Yalcin 


Author of over a hundred books, 
Huseyin Cahit Yalcin is Editor-in- 
Chief of the important Ankara daily 
“Ulus.” Born in 1875, Mr. Yalcin 
graduated from the Turkish School 
of Political Science in 1896. For 
twelve years he served in the educa- 
tional field, first in the Ministry of 
Education, and then as a Director of 
several schools. Elected Deputy for 
Istanbul in 1908, he was for some 
time Vice-President of the Chamber 
of Deputies. From 1918 to 1920 he 
served as Government Represen- 
tative for the Ottoman Public 
Debt, and then became a leading 
journalist. He was elected in 1938 
to the Turkish Grand National As- 
sembly as Deputy for Cankiri, and 
in 1946 was once again Deputy for 
Istanbul. Mr. Yalcin is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the People’s Republican 
Party. 


Huseyin Cohit Yalcin (UN-20863) 
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New Start on Atomic Energy Problems 


United States and U.S.S.R. Proposals Before Commission 


Meeting for the first time in 1949 on February 18, 
the Atomic Energy Commission reviewed its plan of 
work. With little debate, the eleven-member body 
called on the Secretariat to prepare working docu- 
mentation. Described as “preparatory documentation” 
by Canada’s representative, General A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, who made the proposal, this will consist 
of: 

@ a working paper setting out the recommendations 
for the international control of atomic energy and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons as approved at the 
third session of the General Assembly in Paris; 

@ a comparative table based on the reports and pro- 
ceedings of the Commission and its committees and 
of the Assembly and its committees, showing the posi- 
tions of the majority and the minority in the Commis- 
sion on the topics so far discussed; 

@ an index to the contents of the Commission’s three 
reports as well as to the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion and its committees and of the Assembly and its 
committees on the subjects of control and prohibi- 
tion. 

Preparation of the last two of these documents was 
approved unanimously. During the discussion, Dr. 
Jose Arce, of Argentina, reminded the Commission 
that there was not much time before the fourth regular 
session of the Assembly—September next—at which 
the Commission should be prepared to present a syn- 
thesis of its work and views. 

It might be the majority and minority views or the 
views of three or more groups, but all would bear on 
the finding of a way to solve the serious problem of 
atomic energy. He felt that even if unanimity were not 
achieved in the Commission, it was the Commission’s 
duty to present for the attention of the Assembly one 
or more draft conventions concerning the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes only, and for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons of mass destruction. 

The Chairman, Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
did not object to the second and third of the three 
proposals, but he felt that the first document was un- 
necessary because all the material needed was in the 
Commission’s three reports. The Commission adopt- 
ed the second and third requests unanimously and the 
first by a vote of 9-0, with 2 abstentions. . 


United States, U.S.S.R. Proposals 


At the Commission’s next meeting on February 25, 
Frederick H. Osborn, of the United States, moved 
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that the Assembly resolution of November 4, 1948, 
together with the preliminary drafts of the new work- 
ing papers, be referred to the Commission’s Working 
Committee for its consideration. This proposal was 
supported by Canada, China, France, and the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Malik stated that the two tasks given to the 
Commission by the Assembly resolutions of January 
24 and December 14, 1946, were to elaborate con- 
crete proposals for the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and weapons of aggression and mass destruction and 
for the establishment of international control over 
atomic energy. 

Despite the fact that it worked for almost two years, 
the Commission had not fulfilled either of these tasks. 
This was explained primarily by the fact that the gov- 
ernments of certain great powers, and first of all the 
Governments of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, had not attempted to have decisions adopted 
which might be acceptable to the other peace-loving 
nations and which would not prejudice the sovereignty 
of any one of those nations. The second main reason 
for the failure, he said, was to be found in the fact 
that the Government of the United States stubbornly 
refused to agree to the prohibition of atomic weapons 
or to have any conventions concluded on such pro- 
hibition. 

The sole purpose of this refusal was to impose on 
the world the monopolistic control of the United States 
in the field of atomic energy and to provide for the 
utilization of atomic weapons at the will of the United 
States, Mr. Malik charged. 

As a result of this position, the delegation of the 
United States succeeded in bringing about the suspen- 
sion of the work of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and, in accordance with this policy, the Anglo- 
American bloc submitted a draft resolution to the 
Assembly in Paris which did not provide for the 
resumption and continuation of this work. But the 
United States delegation met with objection from the 
majority of the Assembly and was forced to comply 
with the requirement of the Assembly that the work 
should be resumed. 

Mr. Malik went on to insist that the Commission 
must begin immediately to prepare draft conventions 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons and the control 
of atomic energy, “proceeding from the principle that 
both conventions must be concluded and put into ef- 
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fect simultaneously.” He presented a draft resolution 
to this effect which said that the draft conventions 
should be submitted to the Security Council not later 
than June 1, 1949. 

Mr. Malik criticized the United States proposal to 
refer the Assembly resolution to the Working Com- 
mittee without any discussion in the Commission and 
without any specific terms of reference or instructions. 
If the Commission did not thus prepare the draft con- 
ventions, its work would, as in the past, be fruitless 
and might be confined to the establishment of files 
and to putting the archives in order. 

On the other hand, the representatives of Canada, 
France, and the United Kingdom recalled that pro- 
posals very similar to this Soviet draft resolution had 
been fully debated in the Assembly and decisively re- 
jected. General McNaughton said that the point at 
issue was not whether the conventions should be 
simultaneous or not; but whether the U.S.S.R. was 
willing to accept the effective system of control advo- 
cated by the majority or whether it would continue 
to reject the essential elements on which alone control 
could be made fully effective. 

He suggested that the Soviet proposal should be 
referred to one of the Commission’s committees— 





perhaps Committee 2—for somewhat fuller consider- 


ation. 

Francois de Rose, of France, who with Sir Terence 
Shone, of the United Kingdom, supported this sug- 
gestion, hoped that the U.S.S.R. representative in- 
tended to make proposals which would result in 
drawing the minority and the majority nearer to each 
other. He believed that it was possible to use the 
Assembly resolution to this end. He also considered 
it possible to prepare a document summing up the 
true situation in respect of prohibition and control. 


Dr. Wei Hsioh-ren said that the Chinese delegation 
would reserve its position until it understood more 
clearly the meaning of the convention on control 
which the U.S.S.R. had in mind. He was certain that 
new conventions could not be drawn up on the basis 
of the former position of the minority unless there was 
clear justification for such a course. He also suggested 
that the Soviet proposal, together with the observations 
made in the Commission, be referred to the Working 
Committee—not Committee 2—for further consider- 


ation. 
The discussion was then adjourned till the next 
meeting on March 8. 





World Faces Serious Rice Shortage 


More than four years after the war many thousands 
of people in the deficit areas of Asia continue to 
receive only a fraction of the rice they consumed daily 
in pre-war years. The danger of starvation is ever 
present to the millions who depend almost exclusively 
on rice for their daily diet. 

Reporting these facts in the latest issue of the 
Rice Bulletin, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
on March 1 noted that the governments of the major 
rice-producing and consuming countries, impelled by 
the unprecedented food crisis, have now assumed 
direct responsibility for expanding rice production in 
order not only to keep pace with the rapid growth 
of population, but to raise the level of consumption 
above that of pre-war days. Both surplus and deficit 
countries have extensive areas of wasteland which 
can be reclaimed for rice growing. There is a clear 
possibility of closing the gap between world supply 
and demand by eliminating “economic and agronomic 
factors” limiting production. But greater national ef- 
forts and closer international co-operation are needed, 
the Bulletin stresses, if the under-developed countries 
are to achieve a reasonable standard of nutrition. 

The following main features of the present rice 
situation are reported by the Rice Bulletin: 

@ World production of rough rice (paddy) during 
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1948-49, of about 145 million tons is 2.4 million 
tons greater than the previous year, but 2.9 million 
tons below the pre-war average. 
e Population in the rice-eating areas of the world 
has increased by nearly 100 million in the decade 
1939-49, resulting in increased consumption require- 
ments of ten per cent over the pre-war average. 
e The surplus rice available for export in 1949 is 
less than one half of the quantity which moved in 
international trade before the war. 
e Wholesale rice prices have everywhere increased 
to at least 300 per cent of the pre-war level. 
e@ The planted areas and production in the three chief 
rice-exporting countries, Burma, Siam and Indo- 
China, have increased from the low levels of 1946-47 
but aggregate production is still 8.5 per cent below 
pre-war figures. 
e The rice shortage has induced the major deficit 
countries to import increased supplies of wheat, maize, 
barley and millets as substitutes, and there is a pos- 
sibility that rice may lose some ground in competitive 
markets with other grains. 

These unfavorable conditions persist even though 
the rice-growing countries cultivated in 1948-49 about 
6.2 million acres more than the pre-war average. 
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Governorship of Free Territory of Trieste 
Proposal Discussed by Council Not Put to Vote 


More than two years ago—on January 10, 1947 
—the Security Council accepted important respon- 
sibilities in connection with the creation and govern- 
ment of the Free Territory of Trieste. The most 
important of these was to assure the integrity and 
independence of the Territory, to protect the basic 
human rights of the inhabitants, and to maintain 
public order and security. 

The Council’s representative in the Government 
of the Territory was to be a Governor—a citizen 
of neither Yugoslavia nor Italy nor the Free Ter- 
ritory itselfi—appointed for five years by the Coun- 
cil after consulting with Yugoslavia and Italy. 

Pending the assumption of office by the Gov- 
ernor, the military commanders of the Yugoslav 
and British-United States zones were to continue to 
administer the Territory within their respective zones. 


Efforts to Appoint Governor 


The Council’s efforts to choose a Governor started 
with private meetings on June 20 and July 10, 1947, 
which resulted in the setting up of a sub-committee 
(Australia, Colombia, and Poland) to collect addi- 
tional information about the candidates. Then, nine 
days after September 15, on which date the Free Teri- 
ritory of Trieste came into being as a result of the 
implementation of the peace treaty with Italy, the 
Council examined the report of the sub-committec 
and also considered a new candidate proposed by 
China. The meeting resulted in a request to the per- 
manent members to consult informally. 

Taking up the matter once again at a private meet- 
ing on December 18, the Council asked Italy and 
Yugoslavia to consult for reaching agreement on a 
candidate not later than January 5, 1948. The replies 
of these two Governments were discussed at another 
private meeting on January 23. The U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative suggested that the Council members should 
express opinions on the new candidates mentioned in 
the replies, but some permanent members said that 
they were not in a position to do so. The Council 
therefore asked the permanent members to consider 
the matter further. 

But Big Five failure to reach agreement was re- 
flected at the next meeting on March 9, when the 
Council agreed after some discussion to postpone 
further consideration until the matter was brought up 
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again by any member. Such a request came from 
Yakov A. Malik, the U.S.S.R. representative, on 
February 8, 1949, and the Council therefore reopened 
discussion at meetings on February 17 and 21. 


Candidate Proposed by U.S.S.R. 


Any further delay in making the appointment, said 
Mr. Malik, would be intolerable. He recalled that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers had agreed on De- 
cember 12, 1946, to take all measures for the appoint- 
ment as rapidly as possible. Since then the United 
Kingdom and the United States had, under varied 
pretexts and in disregard of their obligations, avoided 
consideration of the matter. Then on March 20, 
1948, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
with the participation of France, had proposed the 
transfer of the Free Territory to Italy, a move which 
Mr. Malik charged was a maneuver to influence the 
Italian elections and retain the Free Territory for an- 
other indeterminate period as a United States base. 
Economic, financial, and political measures by the 
Anglo-American military authorities in their zone, as 
also the attitude of these powers on the Governor- 
ship, violated, Mr. Malik declared, the peace treaty 
with Italy and the decision of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

He cited in particular the “subordination” of the 
Anglo-American zone to Italy in respect to finances, 
and the inclusion of the zone in the Marshall Plan, 
by which, he said, enslaving financial and economic 
obligations were imposed without the knowledge or 
consent of the people. He charged the United States 
and United Kingdom with designs to hinder the set- 
ting up of democratic organs of government in the 
Territory. 

Mr. Malik then formally proposed that the Security 
Council should appoint Colonel Hermann Fluckiger 
(former Swiss Minister in Moscow) as Governor. On 
September 2, 1947, he recalled, the United Kingdom 
submitted Colonel Fluckiger’s name to the Council’s 
sub-committee, which eight days later reported that 
it had no objection to him. 


Position of Three Western Powers 


Sir Terence Shone, of the United Kingdom, denied 
Mr. Malik’s contention that the United Kingdom dele- 
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gation had been responsible for any delay. He quoted 
at length a statement by Sir Alexander Cadogan in 
the Council on August 16, 1948, to show that the 
long period of delay was caused by Soviet obstruction, 
and that during this delay the situation in Trieste 
suffered serious deterioration because of the action of 
Yugoslav authorities in the Yugoslav zone. 

That zone virtually became incorporated into Yugo- 
slavia, he said, with the result that the three Govern- 
ments realized that the settlement prescribed in the 
peace treaty had been rendered unworkable—the 
task of a Governor had become impossible. That was 
why they had intimated informally to the U.S.S.R. on 
March 20, 1948, that they had reached the conclusion 
that the only real solution lay in restoration of the 
Free Territory to Italy. The U.S.S.R. had not “to 
this day” seen fit to give any direct or serious reply. 
The United Kingdom was not prepared in the circum- 
stances to consider the appointment of a Governor. 

Warren R. Austin, of the United States, considered 
that it was unnecessary to argue as to who caused the 
obstacles to the appointment. The fact remained that 
during a lengthy period it was impossible to arrive 
at unanimity in regard to the choice of a candidate. 
Then, because the complete transformation and vir- 
tual incorporation of the Yugoslav zone into the 
Yugoslav “police state” made an independent and 
democratic status for the Territory impossible, the 
Western powers considered that the return of the Ter- 
ritory was the only solution. This alone would meet 
the democratic aspirations of the people, re-establish 
stability in the area, preserve its independence and 
territorial integrity, and protect the basic human rights 
of the inhabitants. 

A discussion of the Governorship in the Security 
Council would not serve any constructive purpose 
pending settlement of the question of the return of 
the Territory to Italian sovereignty through diplomatic 
negotiations with the other powers concerned. 

Francois de Rose, of France, also stated that the 
policy of his Government in regard to the question 
had not changed. 

Supporting the U.S.S.R. proposal on February 21, 
Vassili A. Tarassenko, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
charged the United States and United Kingdom with 
signing international agreements and obligations and 
then, in the Security Council and other organs of 
the United Nations, voting against implementation. 

Mr. Malik contended that the Council was the sole 
guarantor of the integrity and independence of the 
Territory. No one should violate decisions of the 
Paris Peace conference which were approved by the 
21 states represented. Attempts by the three Govern- 
ments to circumvent the Council and to violate those 
decisions were illegal and could not be successful, 
he said. 
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Excerpts from Permanent Statute 
for Free Territory of Trieste 
ARTICLE 17 

1. The Governor, as the representative of the 
Security Council, shall be responsible for supervising 
the observance of the present Statute, including 
the protection of the basic human rights of the in- 
habitants and for ensuring that public order and 
security are maintained by the Government of the 
Free Territory in accordance with the present 
Statute, the Constitution, and laws of the Free 
Territory. 

2. The Governor shall present to the Security 
Council annual reports concerning the operation 
of the Statute and the performance of his duties. 
ARTICLE 22 

1. In order that he may carry out his responsi- 
bilities to the Security Council under the present 
Statute, the Governor may, in cases which in his 
opinion permit of no delay, threatening the inde- 
pendence or integrity of the Free Territory, public 
order, or respect of human rights, directly order 
and require the execution of appropriate measures 
subject to an immediate report thereon being made 
by him to the Security Council. In such circum- 
stances the Governor may himself assume, if he 
deems it necessary, control of the security services. 

2. The Popular Assembly may petition the Secur- 
ity Council concerning any exercise by the Gover- 
nor of his powers under paragraph 1 of this article. 





He argued that implementation of the provisions 
relating to Trieste would unify the two zones in a 
democratic structure. The U.S.S.R. insisted on strict 
implementation of the whole of the treaty—both 
establishment of the Free Territory and appointment 
of a Governor. 


Proposal Not Put to Vote 

Announcing that Norway would vote against the 
Soviet proposal, Finn Moe considered that the situa- 
tion called for a new examination of the whole ques- 
tion of the future of the Free Territory. This, how- 
ever, was not for the Council to decide. Furthermore, 
the carrying out of the functions of the Council in 
the matter depended on prior settlement of that ques- 
tion. Therefore the Soviet proposal was not a practi- 
cal one in the present situation. 

The debate was then closed with this statement by 
the President, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China: 

“It appears to me that it would serve no useful 
purpose to prolong this discussion further or to put 
the draft resolution to a vote. I have no intention of 
calling the Security Council during the remainder of 
February to reconsider this question. I hope that 
there will be no objection to what I have said from 
the members of the Security Council.” 
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(Continued from page 259) 

Doubt concerning the composition and terms of 
reference of the proposed committee was expressed 
by the Soviet representative, A. A. Soldatov. He 
felt that these questions should be determined before 
any further step was taken in the matter. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, seriously ques- 
tioned whether this was the kind of project which the 
Council should undertake. The Assembly had, how- 
ever, instructed them to embark on such an investi- 
gation and for that reason he felt obliged to support 
the proposal. He agreed with the United States rep- 


resentative that if anything useful was to materialise 
from such a study the committee’s membership should 
be small. He therefore proposed that it should con- 
sist of only four representatives, to be appointed by 
the President himself. 


_Dr. Liu Chieh subsequently stated that he would 
announce the composition of the special committee, 
restricted to four members, after further consulta- 
tion with individual members of the Council. This 
procedure was agreed upon and the United States 
resolution was adopted. 


Balkans Committee Reports on Greek Refugee Problem 


The plight of nearly a million persons forced to 
flee from their homes by the fighting in Greece was 
the subject of a report received by the Secretary- 
General on March 4 from the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans. Describing the situation 
of the Greek refugees as “a major humanitarian prob- 
lem,” the Special Committee reported that the num- 
ber of refugees has-increased during the past two 
years from 18,600 to 666,000, or one tenth of 
Greece’s total population. The actual total, includ- 
ing those still transient, those cared for by relatives 
or friends, and those who were not yet in the so- 
called security centres, was nearer one million. 

Many of the refugees have had their homes and 
crops destroyed in the fighting in Northern Greece, 
the report states. Shelter is unsatisfactory and in- 
adequate, ranging from tents to mud-huts in unsani- 
tary conditions. Serious health problems have arisen 
during the severe winter, and the death rate from 
such diseases as tuberculosis is expected to increase 
greatly as a result of overcrowding and continued 
malnutrition. 

“The knowledge that Greek children were being 
taken out of Greece has increased the number of 
refugees considerably,” the report continues; “for 
whereas in many previous cases only men left their 
villages for security centres, whole families now leave 
villages where guerrilla raids might be expected.” 

According to the report each refugee receives an 
allowance of 3.8 ounces of bread or flour daily under 
the Government’s relief program. Most of the refu- 
gees are living far below the minimum diet level with 
no extra provisions for fuel and clothing. 

As a result of the prevailing situation substantial 
areas of Greece have been withdrawn from produc- 
tion. The report points out that this has placed a 
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great burden on those areas where production is still 
possible, and has paralyzed all possibilities of recon- 
struction since all credits and financial resources set 
aside for this purpose are being used for aiding the 
refugees. 

“A few months ago,” the report concludes, “the 
United Nations agencies which have responsibility for 
providing advisory services to the Greek Government 
and for providing material aid, namely the WHO, 
FAO, United Nations Welfare Advisers, and UNICEF, 
were so deeply concerned about the refugee situation 
that they addressed a joint letter to the Prime Minis- 
ter of Greece, in which they pointed out that the prob- 
lem was of such magnitude that it was far beyond 
the present scope of programs which had been planned 
and far beyond the resources which Greece had itself 
or had available to it from any other source, and 
that they would be failing in their responsibility if 
they did not present in the strongest possible terms 
their testimony of the gravity of the situation.” 


Alleged Border Incidents 


Meanwhile, fresh allegations of frontier provoca- 
tions in Northern Greece have been forwarded to the 
Special Committee for investigation. These include 
complaints from the Bulgarian Government concern- 
ing alleged provocations by Greek troops on Bul- 
garian territory during February. At the same time, 
the Greek Government has denied that Greek planes 
violated Bulgarian territory on January 25, 1949. 
Greece has also complained to UNSCOB that while 
Greek troops were operating against guerrilla forces 
on February 17, they were fired upon from Yugoslav 
territory, with the result that three Greek soldiers 
were killed and six wounded. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


February 18-March 3 





General Assembly 


Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee 6 

Fes. 21 . 

Promotion of international co-op- 
eration and peaceful settlement, 
resol. of G.A. (Paragraph 2 “C”) of 
Dec. 3, 1948: discussion on future 
plan of work begun; working group 
appointed to work out specific plan. 


Special Committee on Balkans 


Fes. 19 

Decision of Sub-Cttee 1 regarding 
report of Rapporteur approved; six 
observation groups’ reports § ap- 
proved; decision to change present 
designation of Executive Officer of 
Observations Groups Headquarters 
to that of Chief Observer, and to ap- 
point H. W. D. Macdonald (U.K.) 
to that post. 


Security Council 

412TH MEETING—FEB. 21 
Appointment of Governor of Free 
Territory of Trieste: discussion based 
on U.S.S.R. draft resol. (S/1260) 
continued. 


413TH MEETING—MarRCH 3 
Application for Membership: Israel’s 
application (S/1267, S/1093) dis- 
cussed; proposal that application be 
referred to Cttee on Admission of 
New Members rejected by vote of 
4-3, with 4 absts. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
17TH MEETING—FEB. 18 

G.A. resol. (AEC/33): Canadian 
draft resol. (AEC/34) containing 
instructions to Commission’s Secre- 
tariat wtih regard to preparation of 
several working papers adopted 
(AEC/35). 


18TH MEETING—FEB. 25 

G.A. resol.: United States draft resol. 
(AEC/36/Rev.1), to refer G.A. 
resol. and preliminary drafts of 
working papers to Working Cttee, 
presented; U.S.S.R. draft resol. 
(AEC/37), calling on Commission 
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to begin preparation of draft conven- 
tions for prohibition of atomic 
weapons and for control of atomic 
energy, introduced. 


Commission for Conventional 
Armaments 

16TH MEETING—FEB. 15 

G.A. resol. concerning prohibition of 
atomic weapon and reduction by 
one-third of armaments and armed 
forces of permanent members of Se- 
curity Council, (S/C.3/35): US. 
draft resol. (S/C.3/37), containing 
instructions to Working Cttee, intro- 
duced. 

17TH MEETING—FEB. 23 

G.A. resol.: U.S. draft resol. adopted 
by vote of 9-2 (S/C.3/39). 

Second draft progress report (S/C. 
3/32/Rev.1): consideration begun. 


Commission for India and 
Pakistan 

Fes. 18 

Two-member sub-cttee to draft truce 
agreement as envisaged in part II 
of resol. of Aug. 13 appointed. 


Economic and Social 
Council 

243RD MEETING—FEB. 18 

Equal pay for equal work for men 
and women (E/881/Rev.1): U.S.S.R. 
draft resol. rejected by vote of 11-3, 
with 3 absts.; U.S. draft resol. 
(E/1149) as amended by France 
adopted by vote of 15-3, with no 
absts. 

Survey of forced labor and measures 
for abolishing it (E/596): final vote 
on U.S.S.R. draft resol. proposing 
that World Federation of Trade 
Unions be heard postponed until 
next meeting, after tie vote of 6-6, 
with 6 absts. 

244TH MEETING—FEB. 18 

Survey of forced labor (E/596): 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected by tie 
vote of 6-6, with 5 absts.; U.S. draft 
resol. (E/1150) introduced, together 
with Australian (E/1173/Rev.1), 
Danish (E/1164), and Chilean 
(E/1172) amendments. 


245TH MEETING—FEB. 21 


World economic situation (E/1111, 
Add.]): general discussion begun. 


246TH AND 247TH MEETINGS—FEB. 
21 AND 23 

World economic situation: general 
discussion continued. 

248TH MEETING—FEB. 23 

World economic situation: general 
discussion continued. 

Report of Social Cttee on Sub-Com- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and of Press (E/1170): discussion re- 
sumed. 


249TH MEETING—FEB. 24 


World economic situation: general 
discussion continued. 

Report on Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of Press: 
draft resol. (E/1170) of Social 
Cttee, as amended by U.K. 
(E/1184), adopted as whole by vote 
of 15-3, with no absts., after rejec- 
tion of various amendments. 


250TH MEETING—FEB. 24 


World economic situation: general 
discussion continued. 


251sT MEETING—FEB. 25 


World economic situation: general 
discussion concluded; President’s 
draft resol. taking note of Secty- 
Gen.’s report on “Major Economic 
Changes in 1948” and drawing at- 
tention of Member states, of Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commis- 
sion, of regional commissions, and 
of specialized agencies to views ex- 
pressed by members of Council con- 
cerning world economic situation, 
adopted by vote of 15-0, with 3 
absts.; U.K. draft resol. (E/1190) 
urging Member states to give great- 
est possible co-operation to Secty- 
Gen. in making available data re- 
quired for regular monthly and an- 
nal publications of economic and so- 
cial statistics and for reviews of 
world economic conditions adopted 
by vote of 15-0, with 3 absts. 

Economic development and_tech- 


nical assistance (G.A. resol. 198 and 
209 “111,” 200 “IIT’): discussion be- 
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gun; U.S. draft resol. (E/1191) in- 
troduced. 


252ND MEETING—FEB. 25 


Economic development and technical 
assistance: U.K. proposal to postpone 
debate until next meeting approved. 
Infringements of trade union rights 
(E/822, add.1 and add.2): note by 
ILO including draft convention con- 
cerning freedom of association and 
protection of right to organize 
(E/864) introduced; statement by 
Secty of World Federation of Trade 
Unions heard; decision to refer ques- 
tion of trade union rights to Social 
Cttee; two communications from 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(E/822, Add.1) considered. 


253RD MEETING—FEB. 28 
Economic development and technical 
assistance: general discussion con- 
tinued. 

254TH MEETING—FEB. 28 

Survey of forced labor: discussion 
resumed; U.S.R.R. draft resol. in- 
troduced. 


255TH MEETING—MarcH 1 
Economic development and technical 
assistance: discussion resumed. 


256TH MEETING—MaARCH 1 
Infringement of trade union rights: 
discussion resumed. 


257TH MEETING—MARCH 2 
Economic development and technical 
assistance: discussion resumed. 


258TH MEETING—MARCH 2 
Question of procedure for election 
of members of Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, report of Cttee on Pro- 
cedure (E/1175): draft resol. con- 
tained in report adopted by vote of 
10-2, with 5 absts., after rejection 
of U.S. amendment (E/1181/Rev.1) 
by vote of 8-10, with no absts. 


Administrative arrangements  be- 
tween Council and Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board, report of Social 
Cttee (E/1166, E/1169): draft resols. 
contained in report adopted unani- 
mously. 


Appointment of members of Com- 
mission of Enquiry into Effects of 
Chewing Coca Leaf, report of Social 
Cttee: draft resol. contained in re- 
port adopted by vote of 14-0, with 3 
absts. 
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Draft rules for calling of interna- 
tional conferences, report of Cttee 
on Procedure (E/ 1186, Corr. 1): draft 
rules recommended in report adopted 
by vote of 14-3, with 1 abst., after 
rejection of U.S.S.R. amendments. 


Procedure to be followed in connec- 
tion with Draft Convention on Dec- 
laration of Death of Missing Per- 
Sons, report of Social Cttee (E/ 1192): 
draft resol. contained in report 
adopted by vote of 14-3, with 1 
abst., after rejection of Polish 
amendment by vote of 14-3, with 1 
abst. 


Declaration of old age rights, re- 
port of Social Cttee (E/1185): draft 
resol. contained in report adopted 
by vote of 11-0, with 5 absts., after 
rejection of various amendments. 


259TH MEETING—MARCH 3 


Economic development and technical 
assistance: general discussion re- 
sumed. 


260TH MEETING—MaARCH 3 
Economic development and technical 
assistance: general discussion con- 
tinued. 


Economic Committee 


IST MEETING—MARCH 2 


Report of International Bank 
(E/1077, Add.1): discussion begun 
and concluded—statement by Presi- 
dent of Bank; draft resol. noting re- 
port and requesting Secty-Gen. to 
submit to Bank opinions expressed 
by members adopted by vote of 16-0, 
with 2 absts. 


2ND MEETING—MarRCH 3 

Report of International Monetary 
Fund (E/1078): discussion begun 
and concluded—statement by Chair- 
man of Executive Board and Man- 
aging Director; decision to take note 
of report and to request Secty-Gen. 
to communicate to Fund opinions 
expressed by members taken by vote 
of 14-0, with 2 absts. 


Social Committee 


68TH MEETING—FEB. 17 

U.S.S.R. proposal concerning item 29 
ot agenda of session of Sub-Commis- 
sion on Freedom of Information and 
of Press (E/AC.7/W.44): decision 
that proposal out of order taken by 
vote of 8-7, with 2 absts. 


69TH MEETING—FEB. 21 


Declaration of old age rights, G.A. 
resol. 213. Ill: Danish draft resol. 
(E/1151) introduced. 


70TH MEETING—FEB. 21 


Old age rights: Danish draft resol. 
as whole, as amended, adopted by 
vote of 15-0, with 3 absts., after 
rejection of various amendments. 


71sT MEETING—FEB. 23 


Procedure to be followed in connec- 
nection with Draft Convention on 
Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons (E/1071, Add.1,2,3,4; 
E/1071/Rev.1): U.K. draft resol. 
(E/AC.7/W.53) proposing that ad 
hoc cttee be established to recom- 
mend steps in dealing with problems 
covered by Draft Convention intro- 
duced. : 


72ND MEETING—FEB. 24 
Declaration of death of missing per- 
sons: Polish proposal to postpone 
consideration until next session of 
Council defeated by vote of 14-3, 
with 1 abst.; U.K. draft resol. recom- 
mending establishment of 7-member 
ad hoc cttee adopted. 


73RD MEETING—FEB. 25 
Declaration of death of missing per- 
sons: discussion continued. 


74TH MEETING—FEB. 25 
Declaration of death of missing per- 
sons: draft resol. based on U.K. 
draft resol. adopted by vote of 15-3, 
with no absts. 


Resettlement of non-repatriable refu- 
gees and displaced persons, report of 
ILO (E/1092): discussion begun; 
French draft resol. (E/AC.7/W.57) 
introduced. 


75TH, 76TH, AND 77TH MEETINGS— 
FEB. 28 AND MARCH 1 
Resettlement of refugees: discussion 
continued. 


78TH MEETING—MarcH 1 
Resettlement of refugees: French 
draft resol., as amended by Aus- 
tralia, adopted by vote of 13-3, with 
i abst.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected 
by vote of 3-14. 


Committee on Procedure 


33RD AND 34TH MEETINGS—FEB. 18 
Draft rules for calling of interna- 
tional conferences (E/AC.28/W.32, 
6, 7): consideration completed; draft 
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rules (E/1186) recommended to 


Council. 


Trusteeship Council 


21sT MEETING—FEB. 18 
Report on Togoland under French 
Administration (T/248, 252): ex- 
amination completed. 

22ND MEETING—FEB. 21 

Report on Togoland under British 
Administration (T/250, 254): exam- 
ination begun, together with ques- 
tioning of Special Rep. of Adminis- 
tering Authority. 

23RD MEETING—FEB. 21 

Report on Togoland under British 
Administration: examination § con- 
tinued. 

24TH MEETING—FEB. 23 

Report on Togoland under British 
Administration: examination com- 
pleted. 

Report on Western Samoa under 
New Zealand Administration: exam- 
ination begun, together with ques- 
tioning of Special Rep. of Adminis- 
tering Authority. 

25TH MEETING—FEB. 24 

Report on Western Samoa: Oral 
questioning of Special Rep. of Ad- 
ministering Authority completed. 
26TH MEETING—FEB. 25 

Report on Western Samoa: examina- 
tion completed. 

Report on Cameroons under French 
Administration: general discussion 
begun. 

7TH MEETING—FEB. 28 

Report on Cameroons under French 
Administration: general discussion 
continued. 

28TH MEETING—MaARCH 1 

Reports on Cameroons and Togoland 


(Continued from page 265) 


and the close grouping of specialized agencies round 
United Nations headquarters. These views were sup- 
ported by Mr. de Folin of France. The purposes and 
principles of the United Nations would, he felt, be 
better served by wide distribution of the organs and 
agencies. He hoped in particular that WHO would 


continue at Geneva. 


Another suggestion on the subject, from Mr. Cam- 
pos of Brazil, was that agencies of an economic nature 
might be centralized in New York, and those of a 
social nature in Geneva. Mr. Campos drew attention 
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under French Administration: gen- 
eral discussion completed. 


29TH MEETING—MaARCH 1 

Reports on Cameroons and Togo- 
land under British Administration: 
general discussion continued. 
Educational advancement in Trust 
Territories (T/277): U. S. draft resol. 
(T/258) as amended by New Zea- 
land adopted by vote of 9-1, with 2 
absts. 

Collaboration with specialized agen- 
cies: Philippines draft resol. adopted 
by vote of 8-0, with 4 absts. 


30TH MEETING—MARCH 2 
Reports on Cameroons and Togoland 
under British Administration: gen- 
eral discussion concluded. 


31sT MEETING—MARCH 3 
Report of Visiting Mission to 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian Ad- 


ministration (T/217. Add.1): prelim- 
inary discussion begun. 


International Court of 
Justice 


Fes. 28 

Election of officers: Jules Basdevant 
(France), President; J. Gustavo 
Guerrero (El Salvador), Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


UNICEF 
Fes. 23 


Executive Board: report and recom- 
mendations of Cttee on Voluntary 
Fund Raising, including $180,000 
administrative budget for co-ordina- 
tion activities in Fund during 1949, 
approved. 






two years. 


WHO 
FEB. 21-MARCH 3 


Executive Board (at Geneva): third 
session opened; plans for field teams 
approved; expert Cttee’s report on 
habit-forming drugs adopted unani- 
mously; direct appeal urging U.S. 
S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., and Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R. to reconsider decision to 
withdraw from WHO approved; 
child health program approved; de- 
cision to refer problem of interna- 
tional transportation of corpses to 
Expert Cttee on Epidemiology and 
Quarantine; Aly Tewfik Shousha ap- 
pointed Director of Eastern Medi- 
terranean Regional Office as of July 
1, 1949; plans that Alexandria Sani- 
tary Bureau become Regional Office 
for Eastern Mediterranean beginning 
July 1, and that Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau become Regional Office 
for Western Hemisphere beginning 
March 1, approved; total of $716,045 
allocated for aid to 34 members in 
first quarter of 1949; creation of 
three health demonstration areas and 
large-scale malaria-control project 
approved; decision to establish ex- 
pert cttee on penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, and other antibiotics; plan for 
first international mental health 
program approved. 

Membership: Ecuador ratifies Con- 
stitution, bringing total of members 
to 59. 


ICAO 


MARCH 2 

Airworthiness Division (at Mon- 
treal): meeting opened; performance 
standards of transport planes dis- 
cussed. 





also to the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
that the specialized agencies should consider holding 
their general conferences not annually but once every 


Following the debate, the Council adopted by 15 


votes to none, with three abstentions, a resolution 


taking note of the report submitted and requesting the 
Secretary-General to transmit the records of the Coun- 
cil’s discussion to the Administrative Committee on 
Co-Ordination and to the specialized agencies. 
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(Continued from page 225) 


@ World Economic Situation 

The most important single feature of the current 
session of the Economic and Social Council was the 
extensive debate on world economic conditions. Dur- 
ing a five-day discussion, statistics and trends reported 
in the Secretariat Survey, “Major Economic Changes 
in 1948,” were reviewed from the standpoint of differ- 
ent regions, circumstances, and economic systems. 
(See page 235). International trade was a major 
subject of discussion. (See page 239). 


@ Survey of Forced Labor 

The Economic and Social Council after a lengthy 
debate took action on March 7 in regard to a survey 
of forced labor and measures for its abolition—an 
item originally submitted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Believing that it was desirable to have an impartial 
inquiry into the charges concerning forced labor, the 
Council invited the International Labor Organization 
to give further consideration to the nature and extent 
of the problem, in the light of all possible information. 

The Council also instructed its Commission on 
Human Rights to consider the documents and record 
of discussion in connection with the drafting of a 
Covenant on Human Rights. It further requested the 
Secretary-General to aid ILO in this work and to 
ascertain from Member governments whether and 
how they would co-operate in an impartial inquiry. 


@ ILO Survey 

Unemployment increased significantly in six Euro- 
pean countries during the latter part of 1948, accord- 
ing to a recent survey of 24 countries by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. Statistics published in 
the March issue of the Organization’s International 
Labor Review revealed that unemployment had 
showed an upward swing in Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France and Switzerland, while the number of 
unemployed recorded in Italy in December last ex- 
ceeded the two million mark. British and United 
States occupied zones of Germany also registered 
increases. On the other hand the unemployment fig- 
ures in the following countries showed little change 
during 1948: Australia, Canada, Hungary, India, 
Eire, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The ILO survey also disclosed that unem- 
ployment fifigures in Japan remained low. 


© Armaments and Atomic Energy 

The Commission for Conventional Armaments and 
the Atomic Energy Commission have taken the first 
steps on their new programs of work. The working 
committee of the first commission was instructed to 
formulate proposals for the receipt, checking and 
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publication of full information from Member states 
on their effectives and armaments. ( See page 233). 

The Atomic Energy Commission has called for the 
preparation of certain working papers. It has also 
taken up two rival resolutions, one proposed by the 
United States and the other by the U.S.S.R. (See 
page 277). 


@ A Message from President Evatt 

“In the present situation of international tension 
and deep-seated differences among the leading powers 
in the world, the United Nations and particularly the 
smaller and middle powers have a great responsibility 
in promoting a restoration of the spirit of co-operation 
in international relations,” writes Dr. Herbert V. Evatt 
in accepting the presidentship of the World Federa- 
tion of the United Nations. Dr. Evatt points out 
that the first part of the third session demonstrated 
the conciliatory functions of the General Assembly. 
“It is daily becoming more clear,” he continued, “that 
the ultimate success of the United Nations will depend 
upon the understanding and encouragement given to 
the Organization by men and women everywhere in 
the world. I am sure that the Federation will continue 
to discharge its responsibility and thus strengthen the 
United Nations as an effective organization in the 
maintenance of international peace.” 


@ Bank Loans $16 Million to Belgium 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has granted a loan of $16 million to 
Belgium, to finance imports of equipment for the con- 
struction of two steel mills and of a power plant in 
the industrial district of Liege. Proceeds of the loan 
will be utilized by two private Belgian steel corpora- 
tions and a private electric company. 

The loan to Belgium marked the International 
Bank’s first loan to a European government since 
May, 1948, and increases the total of outstanding 
loans to $650,000,000. 


© Refugee Problems 

Still another refugee problem has been brought to 
the notice of the United Nations. This concerns the 
plight of nearly a million Greek people who have 
been forced to abandon their homes by the fighting 
in Greece. According to a recent report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, about 
one tenth of Greece’s total population has been ren- 
dered homeless by the war in Greece, and the result- 
ing situation is described as “a grave humanitarian 
problem.” 

Meanwhile, at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
tanean aid continues to reach the 700,000 refugees 
in and around the Holy Land through the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. 











United NationsFilmNews 


Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 








This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was Set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 





This Is Their Story 


Widespread interest is already be- 
ing shown in the recently completed 
film This Is Their Story made jointly 
by UNESCO and the World Student 
Service Fund. This production, which 
has received the sponsorship of the 
United Nations Film Board, is a 20- 
minute documentary, portraying 
student life and reconstruction in the 
war-devastated universities of Europe 
and Asia. 

Opening with scenes on an Amer- 
ican College Campus, where students 
are meeting to raise funds for assist- 
ing UNESCO’s work of educational 
reconstruction, the film goes on to 
illustrate actual conditions in war- 
torn centres of learning in various 
parts of. Europe and the Far East. 
All over the world, the Universities 
are coming back to life again but 
the process of revival is hard and 
painful. 

While the camera tells the pictorial 
story, voices of students of different 
nationalities describe their way of 
life, their need for aid in many forms, 
and their own efforts to overcome 
war’s heritage of disease and destruc- 
tion.: “The tools are perilously few, 
but even more precious than the tools 
is the spirit of learning itself.” 

There are glimpses of what is be- 
ing done to counteract the very high 
incidence of tuberculosis among stu- 
dents in Greece, and at the Interna- 
tional Student Sanitorium in Switzer- 
land; other sequences show a student 
rest centre in the French mountains, 
and the manner in which Polish stu- 
dents are often working all day and 
studying most of the night, under 
conditions of great physical hardship, 
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to become the doctors, lawyers, 
teachers and administrators of to- 
morrow. Included in the film are 
scenes of reconstruction activity car- 
ried out on the international scale 
by UNESCO and World Student Re- 
lief, emphasising the point that, 
though leadership can come only 
from the peoples of Europe and Asia 
themselves, they must be supported 
in their faith in an international fu- 
ture by material help from the New 
World. This Is Their Story was pro- 
duced by The World Today, Inc. 


Swedish Committee 
Inaugurated 


The Swedish National Film Com- 
mittee for the United Nations was 
Officially inaugurated in Stockholm 
during January. 

This is the sixth national film com- 
mittee for U.N. set up so far. Simi- 
lar committees already exist in Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, the 
purpose of which is to serve as link 
between the United Nations and the 
film industry in the country con- 
cerned, and to secure the industry’s 
co-operation for the stimulation, pro- 
duction and distribution of films serv- 
ing the aims of the United Nations. 

The Swedish Committee, repre- 
senting all branches of the Swedish 
film industry, is composed of: Mr. 
E. Bratt, Chairman, from the Swedish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs (United 
Nations matters); Mr. J. G. Lind- 
strom, Chief of the Swedish Govern- 
ment Film Bureau; Mr. C. A. Dym- 
ling, managing director of A. B. 
Svensk Filmindustri, representing 
the Swedish Film Distributors 


Association; Mr. L. Marmstedt, man- 
aging director of A. B. Terra Film, 
representing the Association of 
Swedish Film Producers; Mr. E. A. 
Pettersson, acting manager of the 
Swedish Film Producers; Mr. E. A. 
tion; Mr. K. H. Lindqvist, in charge 
of film matters at the Svenska In- 
stitutet; Mr. B. Lauritzen, assistant 
manager of the educational depart- 
ment of A. B. Svensk Filmindustri. 


Visual Information Program 


During 1949, the Visual Informa- 
tion Section of the Films and Visual 
Information Division of the United 
Nations Department of Public In- 
formation will continue’ to broaden 
its production program, placing par- 
ticular emphasis on picture stories, 
photo-features, photo-posters, photo- 
spreads, and film-strips. Each of 
these aspects of the program is de- 
scribed below. 


Picture Stories, Photo-Features 

Production of picture stories and 
photo-features for the world press 
will be continued. It is hoped that 
staff photographers will again accom- 
pany important U.N. missions in the 
field. At the present time, in addition 
to a photographer-reporter stationed 
in the Middle East to record the im- 
plementation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment between Israel and Egypt and 
also the work of the U.N. Relief for 
Palestine Refugees under Dr. Stan- 
ton Griffs’ supervision. A roving 
team of photographers has also been 
assigned to Europe where it will 
shoot picture stories on the work of 
the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 
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Photospreads 


The general purpose of these pic- 
ture spreads is to reduce the ever- 
increasing number of large exhibition 
prints which the Visual Information 
Section is asked to produce for edu- 
cational institutions, voluntary organ- 
izations, study groups, etc., and at 
the same time to help these non-gov- 
ernmental bodies to disseminate some 
basic information about the work 
of The United Nations in a Troubled 
World. 

Five spreads are envisaged in this 
series, each to be printed by the off- 
set process On a warm grey or colour 
background, and measuring 30” x 
40” after trimming. Captions will be 
necessarily short and will serve only 
as a guide to picture identification. 
There will be five language versions: 
English, French, Spanish, Russian 
and Chinese. Three photospreads, 
(one of which is reproduced here) 
are immediately available in English 
from the Films and Visual Informa- 
tion Division. A fourth spread is now 
being produced, and a fifth will come 
off the press in April.-As quantities 
are limited, United Nations Infor- 
mation Centres and institutions in- 
terested in these visual aids are re- 
quested to send in their orders as 
soon as possible for the language 


version of their choice. Simply men- 
tion: Photospreads (English—or one 
of the other language versions) and 
the quantity. Requests will be filled 
as the photospreads come off the 
press. 

(For reasons of convenience, the 
word photospread is used here to 
designate the series, The United Na- 
tions in a Troubled World, as dis- 
tinguished from another project de- 
scribed under the heading of Photo- 
posters). 


Photo-Posters 


Ten photographic panels will be 
produced in 1949 each bearing the 
heading The Answer To World 
Problems—A Strong United Nations. 
The photo-poster reproduced on this 
page, illustrates the type of presenta- 
tion that is envisaged for the whole 
series in its final form, however, each 
poster will carry an explanatory text 
(not shown here) and will measure 
20” x 30”. It is proposed in this 
series to illustrate some of the major 
problems confronting the United Na- 
tions today and the way in which 
these problems are being met by the 
world organization, either directly 
or in co-operation with its specialized 
agencies. The ten panels will be pro- 
duced and released simultaneously as 
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a unit for display purposes. The head- 
ing and explanatory text will be 
printed in the five official languages, 
but a large quantity will be produced 
without any wording whatsoever 
(photos only) to enable Information 
Centres and independent organiza- 
tions, if they so wish, to incorporate 
the language o ftheir choice. None 
of these photo-posters has, as yet, 
been produced. 


Film-Strips 

The production of seven new film- 
strips has been planned for 1949. In 
addition, the film-strip Genocide — 
The Greater Crime, produced in 
1947, will be revised in accordance 
with the adoption of the Convention 
on the Crime of Genocide at the 
Third Regular Session of the General 
Assembly. 


Film-strips currently in production 
are: The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, The Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and a third film-strip for ele- 
mentary schools explaining the Unit- 
ed Nations in its historical perspec- 
tive. 


A printed folder listing the nine 
titles currently available will be dis- 
tributed shortly. This pamphlet will 
be sent to central distribution points, 
including the Information Centres, 
in order to help them distribute 
United Nations film-strips. 








Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


Community Welfare 
Social Legislation 


MAN AND His Jos.—Canada, NFB, 2 
reels, 17 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., 
Fr.—Traces unemployment problems 
during the depression years; shows how 
the Unemployment Insurance Act de- 
veloped; how it benefits the worker. 


OLD AGE AND SURVIVOR’s INSURANCE.— 
Switzerland, GF, 1 reel, 14 min., b&w., 
35 and 16mm., sd., Ger., Fr.—Ex- 
plains the necessity of an old age and 
survivors insurance law; shows bene- 
fits to the people. 


PEOPLE’s HOLIDAY.—Denmark, DanM, 
2 reels, 17 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Dan., Eng.—How the law providing a 
fortnight’s holiday with pay for every 
working man and woman affects the 
lives of Danish workers; describes sys- 
tem of payment; provisions for vaca- 
tion accommodations made by trade 
unions, co-operatives and other organ- 
izations. 


THE SEVENTH AGE.—Denmark, DanM, 
2 reels, 17 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Dan., Eng.—Effects of the improved 
laws governing old age pensions, in- 
creasing pension payments. Describes 
the life of “De Gamlesby” the Old 
Peoples’ City, where old folks are 
cared for in their own community. 


Housing 


Slum Clearance 


HOMES OF MISERY.—Belgium, MS, 20 
min., b&w., 35 mm., sd., Fr., Du— 
Fight against slums; the need for slum 
clearance. 


NEw Town For OLD.—UK, COI, 1 
reel, 7 min., b&w.—Contrasts slums 
with good housing in a British town; 
discusses town home planning. 


THE CiTy.—USA, MMA, 33 min., 
b&w., 16mm., sd.—Shows need for 
city planning and housing; contrasts 
slums with modern housing develop- 
ments. 
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The United Nations in Films 


prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 


WEALTH OF A NATION.—UK, COI, 2 
reels, 14 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd.—Scotland’s industrial problems; ef- 
forts made to solve them by slum 
clearance, road construction and start- 
ing of new industries. 


Industrial Housing 


INDUSTRIAL HousING. — Switzerland, 
GF, 1 reel, 16 min., b&w., 35mm.— 
Fr., 16mm.—Ger.—Combats the idea 
of large housing projects for working 
people and advocates private homes 
and gardens. 


WarRTIME HousiInc.—Canada, NFB, 20 
min., colour., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr.— 
How Canadians met the problem of 
wartime housing under pressure of 
vast industrial expansion. 


Post-War Planning 


BUILDING OUT, OF RUINS.—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Cz, 1 reel, 14 min., b&w., 35 
min., sd., Czech.—Post-war planning 
and rehabilitation of Zlin; shows recon- 
struction of workers homes and new 
ones being built. 


Hovusinc.—Belgium, MD, 1 reel, 10 
min., b&w., 16mm., and 35mm., sd., 
Fr., Du.—About town planning and 
housing. 


HousinG IN SCOTLAND.—UK, COI, 2 
reels, 14 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.— 
Shows post-war housing of returning 
veterans in Scotland. 


THE PRoup City.—UK, COI, 3 reels, 
26 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—A detailed 
account of the London County Coun- 
cil’s plan to rebuild the capital. 


RETURN TO LIFE.—Czechoslovakia, Cz, 
1 reel, 13 min., b&w., 35 mm., sd., 
Czech.—Reconstruction of Slovak vil- 
lages and communications after the 
war. 


THE BrIDGE.—UK, COI, 3 reels, 39 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—Post-war re- 
construction in Yugoslavia; shows vol- 
untary participation of the people. 










company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country or 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 





THE Way WE Live.—UK, COI, 8 reels, 
64 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., sd.— 
A documentary explaining the City 
Council’s planning of bombed-out 
Plymouth for post-war reconstruction; 
how all departments of city govern- 
ment engage in the project; how aspects 
of the planning affect the lives of 
the people. 


WE SHALL BE HousepD.—Czechoslovkia, 
Cz, 35mm., sd., Czech.—Building pro- 
gram: housing projects in work and 
completed. 


WHEN WE BuILD AGAIN.—UK, COI, 
1 reel, 8 min., b&w.—Shows how towns 
may be redesigned to plan for the 
needs of every citizen. 


General Planning 


COPING WITH THE HOUSING PROBLEM.— 
Sweden, SI, 22 min., b&w., 35 and 
16mm., sd., Swd.—A Swedish commun- 
ity (Uppsala) tries to handle its hous- 
ing problems with the assistance of 
the government. 


CITIES WITH FLOWERS.—Belgium, SN, 
35mm., b&w., sd., Fr., Du.—About 
low-cost housing. 


HousInc PROJECTS.—Switzerland, GF. 
—About the public and private housing 
projects of Switzerland. 


Industrial Health and Welfare 
Industrial Health 


CaPiTaL SToRY.—USA, USPH, 2 reels, 
20 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—The work 
of industrial hygiene chemists and 
laboratory workers in the investiga- 
tion and solution of problems which 
are a serious threat to workers’ health. 


MaKE Your Work SAFE. — Norway, 
StF, 1 reel, 35 and 16mm., Nor.— 
About improving hygienic conditions in 
industry. 


MILLIARDS IN THE AIR.—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Cz, 1 reel, 14 min, bé&w., 
35mm., sd.—About occupational dis- 
easeses and their prevention. 
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SAFETY AT WorK.—Norway, StF, 1 
reel, 10 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Nor.—Outlines an industrial med- 
ical scheme for which employers and 
labor unions are co-operating; deals 
with the fight against occupational dis- 


eases. 


Save A Day.—USA, USPH, | reel, 10 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—State indus- 
trial hygiene engineers investigate 
health hazards in industry; perform ex- 
periments for the improved health 
conditions of workers. 


WarTIME Factory.—UK, COI, 1 reel, 
10 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—Impor- 
tance of health and well-being of the 
individual worker during the war. 





Vocational Training 


APPRENTICESHIP.—Denmark, DanM, 2 
reels, 12 min., Dan.—An account of 
educational methods of Danish tech- 
nical schools; how apprentices become 
journeymen and gain admittance to 
trade unions. 


Back To WorK.—Canada, NFB, | reel, 
13 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr., 
Port., Sp.—Vocational training courses 
offered by the government for Can- 
adian veterans. . 


JORGENSEN GETS A JoB. — Denmark, 
DanM, 1 reel, 7 min., 35mm., sd., 
Dan.—Work of a government agency 
in helping unemployed workers get 
jobs; morale building stressed. 


Native EartH. — Australia, AFB, 1 
reel, 12 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—Em- 
phasizes government's training for in- 
dustry and agriculture of the people of 
Papua and New Guinea. 


OPERATION EMPLOYMENT. — Canada, 
NFB, 21 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., 
Fr.—Describes work of federal employ- 
ment service offices in placement, deals 
with special problems of placing 
physically handicapped. 


UsING VISUAL AIDS IN TRAINING.— 
USA, USOE, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd.—Demonstrates the use of 16mm 
sound film and film strips in training 
workers in vocational skills. 


VETERANS IN INDUSTRY. — Canada, 
NFB, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng., Fr.—Survey of what Can- 
ada is doing to provide jobs for re- 
turned veterans. 


We WHo LEarRN TO LiveE.—Sweden, 
SI, 15 min., Swd.—Concerns the special 


training at vocational schools in Stock- 
holm, with glimpses of the working- 
day life of the students. 


WHAT’s THE NExT JoB?.—UK, COI, 
23 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.—Explains 
the machinery for securing training 
and employment through Employment 
Exchanges and other services of the 
Ministry of Labour. 


General Welfare of Workers 


AFTER WorK.—Canada, NFB, | reel, 
11 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr., 
Port., Sp.—Establishment of workers’ 
recreation centres as one solution of 
the problem of making good use of 
leisure time; centres provide facilities 
for recreational, cultural and _ social 
activities. 


A BETTER FutTurReE.—Czechoslovakia, 
Cz, 1 reel, 13 min., b&w., 35mm., sd., 
Czech.—Planning and construction of 
new factory plants in war-devastated 
Ziin. 


CHINA’S PATTERN FOR PEACE.—China, 
CMOI, | reel, 9 min., b&w., Engl.— 
China’s industrial co-operatives; ex- 
amples shown of the various types of 
co-operatives. 


CULTIVATED LAND IN FACTORIES. — 
Switzerland, GF, 2 reels, 21 min, 
b&w., 35mm., Fr., 16mm., Germ.— 
Importance of planning gardens for 
food in the factories during the war. 


FISHING PARTNERS.—Canada, NFB, 2 
reels, 19 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., 
Fr.—Biologists of Laval University and 
officials of the Fisheries Research 
Board carry on scientific research to 
increase the catch of Canadian fisher- 
men; aspects of this project and some 
of its practical results are shown. 


THE Forests YIELD.—Norway, StF, 3 
reels, 45 min., 35mm and 16mm., sd., 
Nor.—Welfare problems of the lum- 
ber industry. 


GaspE Cop FISHERMEN. — Canada, 
NFB, 1 reel, 12 min., 16mm., sd, 
Eng., Fr., Port., Sp.—Organization of 
the fishing trade of Gaspe on a co- 
operative basis has resulted in a more 
profitable industry for the fishermen 
of the area. 


Great TaAsk.—Czechoslovakia, Cz. 1 
reel, 15 min., b&w., 35 and 16mm.. 
sd., Czech.—Conditions of industrial 
workers under new social legislaticn. 


MEN UNDER PRAGUE.—Czechoslovakia, 


Cz, 1 reel, 14 min., b&w., 35mm., sd., 
Czech.—Working conditions of men in 
Prague’s sanitation department. 


THE NEW PATTERN.—Canada, NFB, 2 
reels, 15 min., b&w., 16mm., sd.— 
Wartime problems of billeting, trans- 
portation, meals, etc., as handled by 
labour-management production com- 
mittees in England. 


STEEL Town.—USA, LC or OIE, 2 
reels, b&w., 16mm., sd.—Working and 
living conditions of steel workers and 
their families in a typical steel town 
in Ohio. 


Abbreviations and Sources 


AFB—Australian Film Board, Can- 
berra, Australia. 

CMOI—Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion, Nanking, China. 

COI—Central Office of Information 
Films, Central Film Library Im- 
perial Institute, London, S.W. 7 
United Kingdom. 

Cz—Ceskoslovensky kratky film, VYR- 
OBA, Vaclavske namesti 43, 
Prague 11, C.S.R. 

DanM—Royal Danish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

GF—Gloria-Film, A.G., Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 

LC—Library of Congress, Washington 
D.C., USA. 

MD—M. Dekeukeleire, 53 rue Gode- 
froy de Bouillon, Bruxelles, Bel- 
gique. 

MMA—Film Library, Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York, N.Y., USA. 

MS—M. Storck, 34 Rue de lEcuyer, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 

NFB—National Film Board of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

OIE—Office of Information and Ed- 
ucation, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C., USA. 

SI—Svenska Institutet, Kungsgatan 34, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

SN—Société Nationale des Habitations 
a bon marché, 56 rue de Spa, 
Bruxelles, Belgique. 

SiF — Statens Filmsentral, Klingen- 
berggt. 5, Oslo, Norway. 

Sw—Chambre Suisse du Cinéma, Lang- 
gassestrasse 8, Berne, Switzerland. 

USOE—Chief, Visual Education Sec- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C., USA. 

USPH—U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D.C., USA. 
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is doing.... 


A series of booklets, each 
giving essential informa- 
tion on a specific activity 
of United Nations. 


Illustrated, printed in two- . 
colors, 16 to 24 pages each. 
e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


FOR EUROPE 


e THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


e FOR BETTER WORLD TRADE 
e FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


e FOR NON - SELF - GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


e FOR REFUGEES AND DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


@ WORLD WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 


Other titles under preparation. All the 
above titles are available in English, 
French and Spanish and some in other 
languages as well. 


Obtainable from sales agents of the 
United Nations or direct from Sales and 
Circulation Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Price: 15 cents in the United States 
or equivalent in other 
countries. 





